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CANCO DECORATED 


HIS exhibit at the National Canners Convention in of _ promoting the greater sale of canned foods by im- 


Chicago was startling to many—startling because of the 
variety of food products packed in lithographed containers. 


This is an amazing exhibit of Canco performance in the 
designing of lithographed containers. Canco service in- 
cludes a wide field of research to develop practical methods 


proving their packaged appearance as well as their flavor 
and quality. 


Canco service can be worth to you just about what you 
choose to make of it. Talk it over with a Canco repre- 
sentative; he will be able to give you some ideas. 


American Can Company 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON 


FIBRE 


METAL SIGNS ano DISPLAY FIXTURES 
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i 
OF THE . 
‘PHELPS CAN CO* | 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 
MAIN OFFICE 
SE CLARKSBURG, 


> 
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sfac 
purchase 


F YOU, Mr. Canner, had a satisfactory source of supply for every purchase you are called upon to 
make, what a pleasure your job would be. However, changing standards and methods of pro- 

duction make it difficult on some items. 
It has been our aim to have every user of Gibraltar Boxes a satisfied customer. We don’t claim we 
can make your boxes better than every other manufacturer—we never said ours was the BEST 
box made. We do guarantee to make a GOOD box—one that meets every test—made right and 
priced right. 
We have the plant facilities, the organization and the engineering ability to take care of your 
Corrugated Box requirements—with SATISFACTION insured. 


GIBRALTAR CORRUGATED PAPER CO,., Inc. 


Bergen Turnpike & 36th St., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
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All Products cooked SUCCESSFULLY, ONLY 
in RETORTS—No Breakdowns! 
¥ 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS RETORT. 
Constructed to use either dry steam or open bath 
The Livingston County nt 
Canning C 
anning Co. si 


HEMLOCK, N. Y. 


Operated the Hydro Geared Grader 
last Year. We would refer all can- 
ners to them as to its capacity and 


grading. y 
ZASTROW 
The Sinclair-Scott Co. MACHINE CO. 
Wells & Patapsco Sts. ! 
S BALTIMORE, MD. THAMES STREET 


BALTIMORE - MD. 
SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 


RICE'S SEEDS | 
BETTER SEEDS 


Leading Growers of 


CANNERS SEEDS 


PEAS, BEANS, SWEET CORN 
PERFECTED DETROIT BEET 
TOMATO, PUMPKIN, SQUASH 
CUCUMBER, CABBAGE 
SPINACH 


For Prompt Shipment or Future Contract 


A Surplus of Canners’ Pea Seed at Attractive Prices 
Also Shoe Peg Corn 


Ask for Samples and Prices 


JEROME B. RICE SEED C0. 


WAREHOUSE: DETROIT, MICHIGAN Cambridge, N. Y 
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Esonis ALL THE QUALITIES THAT CONSUMERS DEMAND 


—_ box shipped contains Tinplates of uniform quality, flat, clean, 
square, evenly coated and of steel made especially to our specification 


| en of manufacture always welcome — and suggestions from 
customers heartily invited 


W e have tradition behind us — confidence for the future and will stand 
behind our Tinplates at whatever cost 


C. I. F BUSINESS NEGOTIATED 
SIZE — 28" x 20"— A SPECIALTY 


LIMITED 


CARDIFT 


| 
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Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Comprising 
JOHN H. ALLAN SEED COMPANY 
THE EVERETT B. CLARK SEED COMPANY 
N. B. KEENEY & SON, INC. 


Growers of Seeds for Canners since the inception 
of the Canning industry. 


DEPENDABLE STOCKS 
DISTINCTIVE SERVICE 


We solicit your orders for prompt shipment 
or under future contract. 


Main offices, New Haven, Connecticut | 
Branches in Nine States | 


y 
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Color Printing Headquarters 


CINCINNATI BALTIMORE | BROOKLYN 
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A Canning Authority Was Asked--- 


“What is of supreme importance in good canning practice?” 


He said without hesitation: “Cleanliness, Cleanliness, 
Cleanliness”’. 


This is why so many canners prefer 


Wrando 


Cleans Clean 
Samtary Cleaner ,Cleans 


because in addition to its unusual cleaning qualities, it also rinses so 
freely that it insures faultless cleanliness and sanitation to all can- 
ning equipment and to the plant. 


An order on your supply house will protect your fine quality 
raw products against preventable causes of ‘‘flats and sours’. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


| The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mfrs. Wyandotte, Michigan 


Enameled Buckets 


re & Pans Numbered National Tomato Peeler Open Process 
a or Plain Kettle 
A. bi Ayars Universal Filler 
Robins Skin Pump K. 0 Ins & Congeny, Inc. Robins Salt Distributor 
Lombard & Concord Sts. Baltimore, Md. 


Manufacturers of 
‘Canning Machinery. We Furnish Complete Plants | 
For Vegetables, Fruits, Sea Foods, Etc. 


Crates 
Lightning Box Sealer Crate Covers Our Own Make Robins Circle Steam Hoist ~ Closed Retorts 
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Wheeling 


Spindle Closing Machine 


April 16, 1928 


N asingle ten hour day, this new Wheeling No. 60 Closing Machine 

will turn out 84,000 Cans. A brief description of the Machine 
follows: The head is equipped with split taper Matrix ring to take care 
of cans out of round. Seaming head is interchangeable with single 
Spindle Machine. Has four-roll head, with two first and two second 


operation seaming rolls. All main bearings are Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, lubricated with Dot high pressure grease system. 


Let us send you complete information and prices. 


Wheeling 


Can Company 


Wheeling, West Virginia 
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THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper 
published exclusively in the interest of 
the Canned Food Packers of the United 
States and Canada. Now in its fiftieth 
year. 

Entered at Postoffice, Baltimore, Md., 
as second-class mail matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


One Year - - - - - $3.00 
Canada - -- - - $4.00 
Foreign - $5.00 


Extra Copies, when on hand, each, 
ADVERTISING RaTES— According to 
space and location. 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY 
BY able to THE TRADE COMPANY. 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE 
MANAGER AND EDITOR 


107 SoutH FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Telephone Plaza 2698 


Make all Drafts or Money Orders pay- 


Address all communications to THE 
CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 

Packers are invited and requested to 
use the columns of THH CANNING TRADE 
for inquiries and discussions among 
themselves on all matters pertaining to 
their business. 

Business communications from all sec- 
tions are desired, but anonymous letters 
will be ignored. 

ARTHUR I. JUDGE, 
EDITOR. 
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EDITORIALS 


E HAVE ARRIVED—Possibly one of the great- 
W est tributes paid to canned foods, as such, came 

as a result of an address made by Mr. Henry M. 
Loomis, of the National Canners Association, before 
the Harvard Medical School, in Boston, recently. This 
was in the form of an editorial in The Boston Post of 
March 19th, and we reproduce it, in full, herewith: 


“THEY’RE WHOLESOME.” 


Editorial in The Boston Post of March 19, 1928. 


Whether or not Professor Henry M. Loomis’ 
clean bill of health for our American canned prod- 
ucts is needed, it certainly should reassure the 
hundreds of thousands of our people who must 
have read about it in the Post and other papers. 
And the best part of it.is that is estimates fairly 
and squarely the value and wholesomeness of 
these goods. 

A moment’s thought will convince anyone of 
the accuracy of Professor Loomis’ diagnosis. The 
products to be canned are always selected, by rep- 
utable concerns, at any rate, and they are in the 
great majority, for freshness and quality. They 
are then sterilized to a condition of absolute safe- 
ty. Properly canned, as most of them are, they 
continue to be good to eat for months or even 
years. All of which makes them, as Professor 
Loomis says, with the authority of an expert on 
such matters, decidedly more healthful than many 
raw foods. 

Statistics, which in this case are not dull be- 
cause they walk right up to the kitchens of mil- 
lions of housewives, show that 200 varieties of 
things to eat are canned every year, amounting to 
the stupendous volume of 7,500,000,000 pounds. 
The great and useful American industry deserves 
its success; it works conscientiously and gives its 
best to the people. . 


One has to harken back but a very short time 
when the daily papers had nothing but uncomplimen- 
tary things to say about canned foods, and this com- 
plete change about face is most agreeable to the indus- 
try. It is all very well to say that this is but natural, 
the very worth, safety and convenience of canned foods 
being bound to bring the truth to the front, but the 
truth does not always rise quickly to the surface. The 
world has just celebrated Easter, and this and others, 
the very essence of truth, are far from being univer- 
sally accepted today. 

In acknowledging this nice tribute of The Post, 
and in the name of the industry, thanking them for it, 
we also commend them for their progressiveness. 


ARM RELIEF—While the solons at Washington 

debate—but, in fact, merely pause to get up their 

courage—to guarantee a profit to the farmers on 
everything they raise, they slip over a few tidbits, like: 

“One per cent for machinery, 9 per cent for ‘over- 
head’ (whatever they mean by that), and 90 per cent 
for those who participate in the ‘clean-up’—of the corn 
borer?” Yes, ostensibly, but to raise votes in the corn 
belt, actually, in this year of Presidential elections. 

And — another — numerous millions, which they 
freely admit will undoubtedly soon run into billions, for 
Flood relief—in the agricultural regions, and yet they 
say Congress is doing nothing for the farmers! If in 
attempting to dam Nature, they could use the damns 
raised all over the country, the work would be auto- 
matically done. 


OURAGE NEEDED—One of our good friends 
and readers sends us this: 


“WHEN DOES THE CANNER’S GUARANTEE 
ON CANNED FOODS END? 


For many, many years there has been a prac- 
tice on the part of canners to guarantee canned 
foods to the wholesale grocer on a six-months’ 
guarantee, or in other cases a half of one per cent 
in lieu of swells or some other definite amount. 
The question of swells is always an unsatisfactory 
argument on both sides, and we are wondering 
how many canners actually know when the canned 
foods that are charged to them as swells left their 
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hands. Our company for years have marked their 
cans and also perforated their labels with identify- 
ing marks, and just recently we had brought to 
our attention a rather extreme case. 

The other day a broker wrote that such and 
such jobber had fifteen cases of our canned kraut 
in stock which was swollen. We immediately 
asked the return of this, and in due time received 
sixteen cases of No. 214 kraut which, to all ap- 
pearances, had just been packed, but each can was 
badly swollen. Upon investigation of our records, 
we found that this kraut was canned by us on 
October 1st, 1923, labeled on October 5th and 
shipped on October 6th, 1923. 

Naturally we did not allow the claim, and yet 
the jobber feels that we should reimburse him 
even at this late date for these goods. We might 
add that the original shipment consisted of 50 
cases and the return shipment of sixteen nearly 
four and a half years later. As all cans were 
marked and labeled alike, it indicates that the 
goods were never taken from the original cases. 
We are wondering how many canners can tell 
when their goods were shipped, and whether they 
shipped them themselves or are paying for some- 
body else’s errors, etc.” 


Secretary Lee, of the Western Association, is look- 
ing for subjects to debate at their coming Convention, 
this week, and this might well be one for him. But 
even if it be debated, and after all the indignation is 
expressed over such imposition upon the canners, and 
after a resolution to steadfastly refuse all allowances 
when the guarantee time has expired has been unani- 
mously passed—and, therefore, the action is concurred 
in by at least everyone present at the meeting—each 
canner voting on that resolution will consider the mat- 
ter as of his own personal business, and each one will 
continue to treat the question just as he pleases. Mem- 
bers of the Associations will consider and debate the 
regulations which they wish to impose upon them- 
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selves, will agree to them vociferously—and then pay 
no attention whatever to them, considering that they 
are not at all bound. In the name of all that is sensible 
what is the use belonging to any Association if the 
actions it takes have no binding force upon the mem- 
bers? The Western Association is not peculiar or ex- 
ceptional in this; all the canners’ organizations, includ- 
ing the National, act in the very same way. 

The case which the writer cites is a perfectly 
plain one. The jobber knows as well as the canner 
that he is not entitled to any allowance after the time 
of the six months’ guarantee expires; and more than 
that, deep down in his heart he has no respect for the 
canner who would allow it, when the allowance is not 
justified. He may feel free to ask for it on the ground 
that “if you do not ask you will not get it;” but when 
he succeeds in “putting one over” on the canner, he 
cannot help but despise the canner for this weakness. 
And that is a lesson the canners have yet to learn. 
They are so fearful of offending a buyer that if they 
object they will lose the trade of that buyer, that they 
too often cheat themselves. 

Deal squarely with the buyer; give him everything 
that he is entitled to and full measure on your order. 
But having done so, insist that you be treated in kind, 
and the buyer does not live who will not respect you 
more than if you weaken and give in to an unjust 
demand. 

In the particular case we are discussing there is 
some right to question why such a proportion of the 
shipment should have swelled, even after four and a 
half years. All canned foods should be safely pro- 
cessed, and when they are, generally speaking, they 
will not only stay good for the period of the six months’ 
guarantee, but for years and years—in fact, indefi- 
nitely. This is one of the things the canners owe to 
the buyers, that they do their work well and thor- 
oughly. When done in that way, if later the buyer 
stores them so that they rust or suffer in some other 
manner to damage them, resulting in leaks and spoil- 
age, the canner is not to blame. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Wholesale Grocers and Other Canned Foods Buyers Puzzled On Market Outlook This 
Season—Present Indications Are That Canners Will Again Be Left To Carry Most of 
the Load—Possibility of Bringing to Light Some Evidence Establishing Chains as 
Monopoly Interests Wholesale Grocers—Chain Store Sales Show Steady Increase 


UZZLED—Wholesale grocers and other distributors are 
finding the canned foods market more of an enigma this 
year than is normally the case, and consequently there is 

considerable uncertainty regarding the outlook and the proper 
margin of safety in making future purchases. 

Over-production and over-buying, or under-production and 
short coverage. These are the problems that confront the dis- 
tributors. Canned foods buyers, who are bearish much oftener 
than the reverse, seem to see heavy production of canned foods 


for the current season, and so are most reluctant to operate in 
a large way for future delivery. 


Canners, necessarily, are confronted by the same bugaboo. 
On some lines it is but natural to expect heavier production 
this season than was the case last year. The problem confront- 
iug the canners, however, is to limit the added production as 
much as. possible. 

_ Stability in the canned foods industry is a thing always de- 
sired and seldom attained. It was noticeably lacking during the 
years 1925 and 1926, and was just beginning to make its appear- 
ance during the closing half of 1927. Now, it appears, neither 


the packers not their distributors have much confidence in the 
permanence of this condition. 


_ Wholesale grocers normally would be content, under condi- 
tions such as the present, to pass up futures almost entirely, 
and rely upon the spot markets for their needs as they rise. 
Unfortunately, however, many of them were caught short, and 


on the wrong side of the market, by just such a policy as this 
a year or so ago. 


The canners, of course, prefer to have a comfortable margin 
of future business on their books before they go into a packing 
season, and, under normal conditions, would be prone to regu- 
late their output by the amount of such business in hand. Here, 
again, conditions are not normal. Packers who adhered to such 
a policy last year and sold out their packs were treated to the 
spectacle of rising markets during the late months of the sea- 
son, with their colleagues, who had not been so conservative in 
their packing operations, reaping the harvest. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Quality Products 4 
THIS Company is the largest : ; 

For full information 
and oldest manufacturer of address the nearest 
a complete line of high grade District Sales Office. 


AMERICAN 


COKE 


Tin Plates 


We are producing a superior 
quality of Coke ‘Tin PLaTes 
pie adapted to the require- 
ments of the canning and packing 
industry. Demand AMERICAN 
Coxes—the best obtainable. 


We manufacture a complete line of Sheet 
and Tin Mill Products—Black Sheets, Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN COMPANY,» Pittsburgh, Pa, 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Cincinnati 
Yj 


Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 

Pacific Coast Representatives : United States y 

Steel Products Company, San Francisco 

Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 

Export Representatives : 

United States Steel 
Company 

New York City 


Washer 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FROM 
ONE SOURCE 


Whether you are canning peas, corn, 
tomatoes or fruit, our standard equip- 
ment will meet your requirements. 
Back of our engineers is a complete 
plant equipment and years of successful 
experience in designing and making can- 
ning equipment. If you need special 
equipment, we can build it. 


Berlin Chapman Co. 
Berlin, Wisconsin 


ERLIN 
MACHINERY 
A ae. Unit or A yO Canning Plant’ 


1l 


LOWER PRODUCTION COSTS 


Lower Production Cost is 
the key to greaterand more 
profitable sales. The auto- 
motive industry has pointed 
the way to better cars at 
lower prices. Mass production is- the 
answer. 


Mass producticn will do the same thing 
for the canner. Organized production 
with labor-saving machinery will enable 
you to produce better canned foods at a 
lower cost. 


A-B Cookers and coolers are labor-savers 
in the cookroom. A-B takes the cans 
direct from the closing machine and auto- 
matically cooks and cools them ready for 
the warehouse. A-B does it without the 
touch of a human hand. Twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days a week is 
ordinary performance for A-B. 


There’san A-B especially adapted to your 
product to enable you to lower your pro- 
duction costs. 


Mass production in A-B’s factory has re- 
sulted in considerable savings that are 
being passed along to purchasers of A-B 
equipment. 


Write our nearest office for 1928 prices. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
Factory and General Offices: San Jose, Calif. 


Third & Dillon Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
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The Nutritive Value of Canned Foods 


Radio Address at Station WASH Grand Rapids, Tuesday March 27, 1928 
By Dr. MARIE DYE 


Associate Professor of Home Economics Michigan State College, East Lansing, 


Mich. 


HAT nutrition today is occupying a prominent 
’ place in the consciousness of the public is shown 
in many ways. Practically every newspaper and 
magazine has one or more articles on nutrition, and the 
advertisements abound in suggestions for using this or 
that food. Restaurants and dining cars have sugges- 
tions on their menus for the selection of food to fit 
varying needs, such as the man who wishes to reduce 
in weight or that unusual woman who wishes to gain. 
Some bakers are specializing in whole cereal breads and 
rolls. Indeed, it is not unusual to hear men, women or 
even children animatedly discussing the relative values 
of various foods. 


This interest in nutrition is a part of general 
movement toward lengthening life thru preventive 
measures. The foundation of good health is in the 
well-built body and the bricks for building this founda- 
tion are secured from food. It is not enough, however, 
to obtain a good start, but the right materials must 
be supplied for repair and replacement. Realization 
of the need for further knowledge to obtain the desired 
result has led to the wide publicity. 


The more that one knows about nutrition the more 
astonishing it seems that people are as well as they are. 
Since new vitamins and the need for good nutrition are 
identified every year, the planning of an adequate diet 
becomes a problem for the expert, and no wonder the 
mother is confused. 


The diet that is to help promote vigor, health and 
longevity must have sufficient energy to maintain av- 
erage body weight for height as well as to supply that 
needed for doing the day’s work. It must, also, include 
building and repair material to fulfill the requirements 
and yet not give an excess to overburden certain or- 
gans. Lastly, it must contain an adequate supply of 
those substances necessary for health called vitamins. 
To choose the food that will furnish these things for 
the price that the family budget will permit is equal to 
the problems of the managers of some of our large 
business concerns. Indeed, some of the best financiers 
that we have are the mothers with small incomes and 
large families. 


Each home manager, and, indeed, everyone who 
buys food meets the problems of how to select food 
wisely, and she must answer the question of What 
place do canned foods have in the diet? Which of the 
nutritional essentials do they furnish and in which are 
they deficient? Do they give good value for the money 
spent? The answer to these questions is found in the 
results of nutritional research. 


The old prejudice that foods used for canning were 
stale—in fact, the ones that were not salable at the 
grocery—has largely disappeared. Indeed, the foods, 
vegetables and fruits, that are canned today are 
fresher when they are placed in the can than most that 
we can buy at the market. The flavor of canned peas 
is largely dependent on the age of pea, and is usually 


only two hours from the time they are pulled from the 
vine until they are in the can. Not only are the best 
of foods put in the can, but the factories are spotlessly 
clean and the entire process is fully controlled. It is 
not possible in one’s own kitchen to be more careful of 
the product. 


Canned fruits and vegetables should occupy a place 
in the diet similar to that of the fresh foods. In gen- 
eral these foods are low in energy value or calories. 
Canned fruits, with the added sugar, are higher, of 
course, than fresh ones. Vegetables that are canned 
may be served with butter, cream sauce or escalloped, 
and thus increase the calories. It is not, however, for 
energy that these foods should have a prominent place 
in the diet. 


Fruits and vegetables are some of our richest 
sources of minerals—those substances that are essen- 
tial for building bones and teeth as well as regulating 
the entire fluid system of the body. They regulate 
the acid-base balance of the blood as well as its color 
and they effect the beating of the heart. Small won- 


ad therefore that we place such a high value on mine- 
rals. 


Since the diet of the average American is more 
often deficient in this respect than in any other, it is 
especially important for us to know what foods contain 
minerals and to include them in our diet. Fruits and 
vegetables contain liberal amounts and canning does 
not lower the quality more than cooking. Some of the 
minerals are soluble in water and hence are dissolved 
in the liquor of the canned product. Therefore, all of 
this liquor should be consumed with the food. 


It is partly due to the vitamins that nutrition has 
become such a popular science. These mysteriuos sub- 
stances that after 15 years of research still remain un- 
identified have such pronounced effect on health that it 
is not surprising that they arouse the interest of lay- 
men as well as scientists. There are five that have been 
identified for some time, but recent experimental work 
suggests that one of the five is really not one but two, 
and there is still another, thus making seven. So little 
research has been done on the latter that we cannot be 
certain of the foods that contain them or the effect of a 
lack on human beings. For the present, then, we will 
— our study to the five vitamins, A, B, C, D 
and E. 


A lack of vitamin A will produce lesions of the eye 
and a disease, zerophthalmia, that leads to blindness, 
and finally the animal will die. This effect is found, 
also, in human beings, for many cases occurred in Eu- 
rope during the World War. However, from a practical 
viewpoint few people in America eat diets so low in this 
factor that it becomes a problem of blindness. What 


does happen is that one-half or one-third of the amount 
of vitamin A required for optimum health is eaten and 
the person’s resistance to infection is lowered and he is 
constantly below par physically. That is especially true 
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Our Green Bean Grader with 
separating cylinders of this 
type gives a uniform and 
accurate grade. 


More than 60% of 1’s, 2’s and 
3’s have been secured from 
Refugee Stock that averaged 
160-170 to the pound. 


(Patented) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, Inc. 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Green Bean Graders Can Markers Green Pea Viners 
Green Bean Cleaners Lift Tracks Green Pea Feeders 
Green Bean Cutters Conveyors Green Bean Snippers 
SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT TO ORDER. 
SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. JAMES Q. LEAVITT CO. BROWN BOGGS FOUNDRY & MCH. CO., Ltd. 
Baltimore, Md. - Ogden, Utah Hamilton, Ontario 


A SOLID PACK OF WHOLE TOMATOES! 


i ees Hansen Automatic Tomato Filler fills into cans either firm or ripe tomatoes as whole as they 

are placed into the hopper. The agitation required to place tomatoes into the measuring cups 
is adjustable to suit either firm or ripe tomotoes. The tomatoes are drained, the juice being automa- 
tically proportioned among the cans and filled through the funnels. A separate fill adjustment is pro- 
vided for tomatoes and juice. There is no loss of tomatoes or juice in absence of cans, Hansen 
fillers automatically stop. Hansen tomato fillers handle No. 25 and No. 3 cans without changes 
and can be adjusted for No. 2 cans within a few minutes. The saving in labor when getting 


HAND PACKED QUALITY AUTOMATICALLY will pay for your filler. 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION 
CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Haneen Automatic 
Tomato Filler 


H Sanit Hansen Quality Hansen Sanitary Hansen Fruit 
Coan Gaeler’ Filler Pea Grader Can Washer and Vegetable Filler 
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at present with the wide spread vogue of reducing. 
There is an indiscriminate omission of foods and a con- 
sequent lack of vitamin A and other diet essentials. 
While butter and whole milk are the most important 
sources of this vitamin, green vegetables and some yel- 
low ones contain large amounts. This vitamin is easily 
destroyed by heat, and hence in the usual cooking pro- 
cesses a large portion of it is lost. However, when air 
is excluded in cooking there is little destruction. There- 
fore, in such canned vegetables as green asparagus, 
green peas, spinach and carrots there are large 
amounts of the vitamin. 


A lack of vitamin B causes a cessation of growth, 
lack of appetite and a disease, beri beri, which results 
in death. While there are few cases of this disease 
here, many people during the winter and spring eat 
foods that are low in this factor, and show the lack of 
appetite and other digestive symptoms that are charac- 
teristic of a deficient supply of B. Fruits, vegetables 
and whole cereals are the best sources of this vitamin. 
It is relatively stable to heat, and hence canned fruits 
and vegetables are good sources of it. 


The third, vitamin C, is associated with scurvy. 
The characteristics of the disease are bleeding gums, 
loosening of the teeth, lassitude, weakness and finally 
death. The importance of this is well recognized to- 
day as shown by the orange or tomato juice given to all 
babies. Adults need this substance quite as much as 
babies and many people during the winter and spring 
show a lack of it in the fleeting pains of the joints and 
a tired-out feeling. The reason for this is not hard to 
find for this vitamin is found in small amounts in most 
foods and is very easily destroyed by cooking. Unless 
foods that are high in it are eaten several times a week 
at least, the supply is certain to be low in the average 
diet. Citrus fruits, tomatoes and leafy vegetables are 
the best sources, although most fruits and vegetables 
contain large amounts. Canning, since it excludes ox- 
ygen, does not destroy as much of vitamin C as ordi- 
nary cooking. Therefore, fruits and vegetables that 
contained it before canning will contain it afterwards. 
Tomatoes, either canned or fresh, are such a rich source 
of C and are so cheap that they should have a promi- 
nent place in the diet. 


Vitamin D is the substance that helps to prevent 
or cure rickets and aids in the utilization of calcium 
and phosphorus. The only foods that are known to 
contain it are liver, oils and egg yolk. Light from the 
sun or ultra violet lamps have the same effect on the 
body as vitamin D. 


Vitamin E is associated with reproduction and is 
widely distributed among foods. Since it is not de- 
stroyed by heat, canned foods contain it. 


What place then have canned foods in the diet? 
They are good sources of minerals and vitamins A, B, 
C,D and E. They are-cheap and easy to prepare. By 
care in selecting the type of food it is possible to bal- 
ance an otherwise poor diet with them. The home 
manager and everyone who chooses his own food will 


be wise to include canned fruit and vegetables in his 
diet. 


Editor’s Note: The above was a Canned Foods Week con- 
tribution, and all will agree that the dissemination of such valu- 
able information over so wide a territory as the Radio reaches 
is splendid publicity for canned foods. 
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THE U.S. IMPORT TRADE IN CANNED FOODS 


By R. S. HOLLINGSHEAD, 
Canned Foods Specialist. 


ITH the exception of the large increases in the 

imports of canned meats and tomatoes, and the 

decrease in the imports of “other canned vege- 
tables,” there have been no very marked changes in the 
import trade during the past year. 


The details of the import trade are shown by the 
following table, which gives the comparative figures 
for the past three years, and also the percentage 
changes of the various items from 1926 to 1927: 


Table I 
LEADING CANNED FOODS IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED 


STATES, 1925-1927 % change 
1927 com- 
Product and Source— 1925 1926 1927 pared with 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 1926 
Canned Meats, total.. 10,804,611 22,783,828 35,669,361 -+51.6 
From Argentina..... 5,773,344 138,055,317 16,130,932 
Uruguay ........... 4,342,967 8,683,532 16,857,110 
90,000 1,430,450 
| 120,870 294,675 581,431 
United Kingdom 18,983 96,817 204,431 
108,229 388,791 351,045 
Other Countries.. 480,218 174,696 113,962 
Milk Sweetened, total 3,987,998 342,964 506,224 + 47.7 
rom Canada.......... 957,380 217,119 81,965 
Netherlands ........ 6,282 344,829 
Other Countries.. 30,618 119,563 79,430 
Milk Unswtend., total 633,490 1,820,498 2,117,183 + 60.4 
From Canada.......... 629,901 1,817,959 1,323,260 
Netherlands ....... 740,970 
Other Countries.. 3,589 2,539 52,952 
Vegetables— 
Canned Peas, total.... 1,863,081 1,992,555 1,066,555 —46.5 
From Belgium ....... 643,932 815,685 10,964 
ES 195,733 196,723 135,205 
722,307 666,094 141,529 
11,766 24,568 10,233 
238,278* 244,081 232,009 
Other Countries.. 51,065 44,757 32,885 
Can’d Tomatoes, total 87,999,225 82,292,540 96,241,952 417.0 
From Itally.............. 84,038,720 82,125,088 94,917,289 
Other Countries.. 119,930 165,848 224,931 
Tomato Paste, total.. 20,604,156 18,077,858 14,353,599 —20.6 
From. 20,577,675 18,057,605 14,337,047 
Other Countries.. 26,481 20,253 _ 16,552 
Other Canned Vege- 
tables, total..... 12,004,676 11,581,813 98,487,303 —26.7 
From Hong Kong.. 520,202 793,181 1,698,687 
1,273,265 1,538,293 1,908,785 
4,334,706 3,046,061 1,718,316 
Netherlands ....... 335,834 577,050 715,618 
408,766 478,539 573,564 
ae 343,018 582,745 483,975 
3,865,394 2,698,804 294,103 
357,010 1,094,447 254,588 
333,254 430,137 437,945 
Other Countries.. 233,227 342,606 401,722 
Canned Fruits— 
Pineapples, prepared 
in all ways, total 2,976,875 3,137,810 2,094,971 —383.3 
From Costa Rica.... 595,069 1,285,733 306,741 
249,867 216,340 - 252,740 
Straits Settlmts. 1,961,184 1,251,002 1,005,551 
Other Countries.. 170,805 384,735 29,939 
Fish Products— . 
Can’d Crab Mt., total 9,183,158 8,308,180 8,984,421 + 8.1 
From Japan............. 9,034,688 17,916,121 8,699,679 
Other Countries.. 148,470 392,059 283,742 
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NEW PLANT OF 
SOUTHERN CAN COMPANY 


GIBBS INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


Largest of Independent Plants. 


Fruit and Tomato Ayars Hot Water Ayars Wide Hot Water Ayars Universal Cut 
Washer Exhauster Exhauster String Bean and 
Tomato Filler 


Eleotric Alarm Ayars Rotary Ayars Liquid Ayars Controlled 
Process Clock Syruper Plunger Filler Agitation Cooker 


DEPENDABLE TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


BUILT BY 


Ayars Machine Company, salem, New Jersey 


. 
: 
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Can’d Lobsters, total 1,450,597 1,792,288 1,780,293 — 0.6 
From Canada.......... 1,274,064 1,586,596 1,579,512 
Other Countries. 176,533 205,642 200,781 
Sardines, packed in 
19,306,763 26,215,588 26,760,722 -+ 2.1 
13,592,014 19,841,693 19,931,322 
3,199,058 3,220,130 4,377,478 
1,123,496 965,815 887,691 
186,621 488,863 554,851 
493,855 965,042 365,362 
Other Countries.. 711,719 734,040 644,018 


*Syria and Palestine combined in 1925. 


Canned and Evaporated Milk 


The imports of both condensed and evaporated 
milk increased last year. On a percentage basis the 
increase appears large, but the actual amounts are 
quite small, and constitute about two-thirds of 1 per 
cent of the production in this country. It is interest- 
ing to note that all of the gain is due to increases from 
the Netherlands, which, judging from the value per 
pounds, consists largely, if not entirely, of condensed 
skimmed milk. Most of the increases in imports of 
evaporated milk are also from the Netherlands. The 
decreased value per pound, although not as great as in 
the case of condensed milk, indicates the probability 
of considerable quantities of evaporated skimmed milk 
being included in this movement. 


Although statistically there is no separation of the 
varieties of canned meats imported, it is believed that 
they consist largely of canned beef, as most of the im- 
ported meat comes from the Argentine Republic, Uru- 
guay and Paraguay, which are essentially beef-produc- 
ing countries, the high prices of fresh beef in this coun- 
try was one of the factors which tended to promote the 
importation of the canned product. Declared import 
prices, which averaged 12.08 cents per pound, were 
practically identical with the prices of the preceding 
year. Aftr making allowances for duties, transporta- 
tion and distribution costs, and profits, it appears that 
the canned product could probably be sold for lower 


prices than certain cuts of fresh beef for which it 
might be substituted. 


Canned Vegetables 
After continued annual rises in imports for sev- 
eral years, imports of canned peas decreased in 1927, 
due almost entirely to smaller imports from Belgium 
and Italy. On account of these changes, Syria is now 
the second most important source of imported peas. 
As a possible measure of the comparative quality of 
the imports and exports of canned peas, the respective 
prices per pound are 12.7 and 8.6 cents per pound. 
The imports of canned tomatoes continue to in- 
crease, apparently without any connection with the 
production of canned tomatoes in this country. In the 
case of peas also there is little apparent connection 
between domestic production and imports. This is 
shown clearly by the next table. 


Table II 
UNITED STATES’ IMPORTS OF TOMATO PRODUCTS, 
1923-1927 (in thousands of pounds) 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Canned Tomatoes— 
29,940 52,838 87,999 82,292 96,242 
26,594 45,716 84,039 82,125 94,917 
Tomato Paste— 
ota 7,139 9,704 20,604 18,078 14,354 
* 9,686 20,578 18,058 14,337 
United States Produc- 


tion of Canned To- 


matoes 748,272 638,469 ** 482,200 669,989 
*Not listed by Countries of origin in 1923. **1,008,272,000 Ibs. 
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UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CANNED PEAS, 1923-1927 

1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 
1,466 1,817 1,863 1,993 1,067 
U. S. Production 418,440 579,450 534,480 531,270 388,080 


The relative importance of the export and import 


‘trade in canned tomatoes is brought out by the fact 


that the average exports for the past three years have 
been about six million pounds, compared with imports 
of about eighty-nine million pounds. 

“Other canned vegetables” include all products but 
peas, tomatoes and tomato paste, and it is impossible 
to determine what these other products are. Since the 
average price per pound has not changed much from 
that of 1926, it is not likely that the character of these 
products has markedly changed. The decrease in im- 
ports is probably to be accounted for by the poor grow- 
ing seasons throughout much of Europe during the 
past year. 

Fruits 

The only product among the canned fruits for 
which statistics are separated is canned pineapple. The 
imports of other canned fruits are so small as to be 
negligible. There has been a slight increase in imports 
from the Straits Settlements, possibly due to improved 
quality of that product. Large reductions of imports 
from Costa Rica and “other countries” reduced the 
total figure. This change is not surprising when con- 
sideration is given to the advertising of the Hawaiian 
product in the United States, and the fact that large 
packs are being produced regularly. 

Fish Products 

There has been little change in the quantities of 
iobster and crab imported. The prices per pound have 
decreased in both cases, although the quantity of 
canned crab increased and that of lobster decreased. 
Japan and Canada are the main sources of these com- 
modities, and probably will continue to be. 

Sardines in oil, largely from Norway, show a con- 
tinued increase, although not as great as the increase 
in 1926 over 1924. The supplies of Portuguese sar- 
dines increased more than those from any other 
country. 

The foreign trade in the United States in sardines 
is rather peculiar. Theée-production in the United 
States is about 132,000,000 pounds per year, of which 
about 79,000,000 pounds are exported. The domestic 
consumption, includng the imports, is practically the 
same amount. The quality of the imported article is 
much higher than that of the exports, as is shown by 
the respective values per pound of 19.56 and 8.58 
cents. Prices of imported sardines were 13.9 per cent 
higher in 1927 than 1926. 

NoTE—In using values per pound, it must be con- 
sidered that prices are F. O. B. port of shipment. 

There has grown up a belief that on account of the 
size of the canning industry in this country, ample 
supplies of canned foods are available without recourse 
to foreign production. Exports are large, and are gen- 
erally thought of as being far larger than imports, but 
they actually are only about three times as large. For 
comparative purposes the following table has been 
prepared: 

Table III 
COMPARISON OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF CANNED 
FOODS (in thousands of pounds) 


Class 1925 1926 1927 

Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Meats 10,805 16,890 22,784 15,539 35,669 16,601 
Milk 4,621 147,763 1,663 114,549 2,623 102,935 
Fish 29,941 122,137 36,316 130,233 37,525 123,571 
Vegetables 122,471 55,361 118,945 71,847 120,149 80,857 
Fruit 2,977 263,360 3,138 233,749 2,095 247,855 
Total 170,815 605,511 177,846 555,477 


198,061 571,819 
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Three Reasons for Specifying “HD” 


1. H& D Maximum Strength Canned Goods Boxes have 
40% EXTRA sturdiness. 


2. H&D have 28 plants localized for your convenience 
and economy at 15 strategic points. 


3. An H& D Package Engineer is ready to help you with 
any packaging problem. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH Yap 
PAPER COMPANY 
800 Decatur Street - Sandusky, Ohio 


4 ae 391-399 WEST-SPRING STREET 


Coli Che 


THOM. A. SCOTT oF tHE GEN. 


Machinery, 


YOUR © FOR 


QUALITY 


Our seed peas possess ability to carry 
IT 


into your can 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED COMPANY 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


Let us quote for contract growing or for prompt shipment 
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The table presents the facts as nearly as statistics 
permit, and is accurate except for very minor differ- 
ences in the classification of the imports. It indicates 
a possibility of improving conditions in the domestic 
industry by supplying at least a part of the canned 
foods which are usually imported. In many cases im- 
ports fill a place not occupied by native products. Many 
articles are in the nature of luxuries which are not 
purchased at all in this country, and fill a place not 
likely to be occupied by native products. 


46th ANNUAL MEETING BALTIMORE CANNED 
FOODS EXCHANGE 


Secretary Harry Imwold Elected President, Mr. Hamp- 
to Steele Elected Secretary; Leander Lan- 
grall, Its Perennial Treasurer, 

Continues. 


HIS Exchange is not only the oldest association of 
canners in the business, but is numbered among 
the oldest associations of business men in the 
country. This year they dispensed with the usual an- 
nual banquet and confined the annual meeting to the 
regular monthly luncheon at the Emerson Hotel, Balti- 
n.ore, on April 10th. A fair representation of canners 
and machinery men was present when President C. 
Burnet Torsch called the meeting to order, which he 
wheal the luncheon had been disposed of and cigars 
ighted. 


The minutes of the last annual meeting were read 
and approved. 


The President then called for the reports of the 
various committees. 

Arbitration Committee. No report. 

Commerce Committee. Mr. Henderson reported 
on the Southwestern rate case and reminded his hear- 
ers that the readjustment of all class rates to the mile- 
age basis, which is the intention of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will be announced shortly. 

Legislative Committee. Reported that the pro- 
posed bill to standardize packages would undoubtedly 
retain the five-eighths basket as in the past. 


Claims Committee. The Exchange has had in op- 
eration for some years what might be called a com- 
plaint bureau, to which members report the names of 
buyers who take unfair advantage of the sale in any 
manner. Canners, of course, report such action only 
after all efforts to arrive at a satisfactory arrangement 
with the buyer. The names of these unfair traders are 
then listed and the list is open to members of the Ex- 


change. In this way the continual unfair buyer soon 
becomes known and avoided. 


Treasurer Lee Langrall reported on the condition 
of the treasury, and it was moved by Mr. Hamburger 
that all indebtedness of the Exchange be wiped out, 


even if this required the sale of the Liberty bonds now 
held by the Exchange. 


President Torsch reported as for the Executive 
Committee, and read a letter from Secretary Imwold, 
who was obliged to be absent, having been called from 
the city, showing the condition of membership. The 
Executive Committee deemed it necessary to discon- 
tinue the services of the Traffic Bureau which the Ex- 
change has maintained for a number of years, and it 
was moved that proper notification be sent to the Bal- 
timore Chamber of Commerce, whose traffic man has 
also served the Exchange. Sincerest regret was ex- 
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pressed at this necessity, because Mr. Henderson has 
rendered fine, efficient service, always keenly awake to 
everything of interest to the Exchange. The resigna- 
tion of W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, was read and ac- 
cepted. 

In reporting bills to be paid a vote of thanks was 
tendered to the Hospitality Committee for its splendid 
service during the special train to the Chicago Conven- 
tion, and especially for the trifling charge in connection 
therewith. 

Under new business, Mr. Otto Langrall moved that 
the Bureau of Census be requested to report statistics 
of packs and holdings in every size of can packed, and 
not to reduce these to 3s, as has been the case in the 
past. It was moved that a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Secretary Gorrell. 

Mr. Herman Gamse moved that a Membership 
Committee of five be appointed to seek new members, 
and likewise to consider the rescinding of the former 
action separating the membership into active and asso- 
ciate classes. This committee is to consider the matter 
from the welfare of the Exchange with power to act. 

Mr. Hamburger called attention to the fact that 

‘practically all raw products are now bought by weight, 
and suggested that canners request the commission 
men to sell string beans by weight instead of by meas- 
ure. He was instructed to wait upon the association 
of commission men and urge this method of selling for 
this year’s crops. 

The Election—The annual ticket naming the offi- 
cers and the various committees had been mailed to all 
members, and each one supplied with a copy at his 
plate, so that it was not necessary to read the entire 
list. Mr. B. Hamberger moved that the Secretary be au- 
thorized to cast the ballot for the entire ticket, and his 


motion was unanimously carried, the officers being then 
declared elected. 


Mr. Hamburger voiced the feelings of the entire 
membership when he thanked Mr. Torsch for the three 
years’ excellent service he had rendered as President, 
in face of the most trying years the canners of Balti- 
more had ever experienced: - All things considered, he 
said, the President has performed wonderfully, and the 
membership felt deeply indebted to him for his unsel- 
fish service. His call for a vote of thanks was heartily 
given, and retiring President Torsch thanked the Ex- 
change for the testimonial. 

; The officers and committees elected were as fol- 
Ows: 

Harry Imwold, President. 

Robert D. Schenkel, Vice-President. 

Leander Langrall, Treasurer. 

Hampton Steele, Secretary. . 

Committees 

Executive: C. B. Torsch, chairman; Wm. H. Kil- 
lian, Benj. Hamberger, C. J. Schenkel, J. O. Langrall, 
W. E. Lamble, Herbert C. Roberts, Harry Imwold. 

Arbitration: F. A. Curry, chairman; Hampton 
Steele, C. J. Schenkel, D. H. Stevenson, R. E. Roberts. 

Commerce: D. H. Stevenson, chairman; U. New- 
man Numsen, Howard E. Jones, Jos. J. Aidt, R. H. 
Cooper. 

Legislation: C. Burnet Torsch, chairman; Albert 
T. Myers, George T. Phillips, J. Allen Killian, Thos. L. 
North, E. V. Stockham, Jos. N. Shriver. 

Claims: Hampton Steele, chairman; Eugene 


Thomas, C. B. Torsch, H. H .Mahool, Chris Grecht, Eu- 
gene C. Zoller. 
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BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1784 
144 years in the Seed Busimess 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Spot or 1927 Crop Seeds 


WE OFFER 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash Pumpkin Cauliflower 
Dwarf Lima Beans 


or Any Other Varieties You May Want 
FUTURE OR 1928 CROP SEEDS 


When ready to place your Contract order for delivery after 
1928 crop is harvested, write us for prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices, fair service 
and careful attention to business, we would not be the oldest 
Seed House in America, as this is our 144th year in the business. 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 


5g Field Hamper 


Are You Losing Money 
By Using Field Crates? 


We do not know of a single 
canner who has used the % 
field Hamper who has changed 
back to crates. 


Our long list of pleased custom- 
ers is our best salesman. 


Planters Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Portsmouth, Va. 


MONARCH 


A Line-up for Economy 


In Tomato Operations 
Washing and Scalding equip- 
ment frequently represents an 
important factor between pro- 
fitable or unprofitable tomato 


operations. For the utmost 
in economy and efficiency in- : 
stall Monarchs. Tomato Scalder 


Rotary Washer Send for booklet. 
S.O.RANDALL'’s SON 
Baltimore Maryland 


PHILLIPS SALES CO. Inc., 


BROKERS and COMMISSION 
Canned Foods and Canners’ Supplies 
Located in the heart of Maryland’s greatest packing 


industry. 


Brokers and representatives desired in all markets. 
Packers’ accounts solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE, MD. U.S. A. 
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Brokers: Harry Imwold, chairman; Herbert C. 
Roberts, J. A. Killian, Henry Fleming, M. Raymond 
Roberts, Herbert Hampton. 

Agriculture: F. A. Torsch, chairman; S. J. Ady, 
Wm. Silver, Joseph N. Shriver, E. E. Langrall, A. W. 
Feeser, E. V. Stockham. 

Hospitality: R. A. Sindall, chairman; Herman 
Gamse, John May, Robert A. Rouse, James F. Cole, 
Herbert C. Randall, H. W. Krebs, Carl Cooling, Richard 
Dorsey, George C. Sauter, Henry Doeller, Jr., EK. Ever- 
ett Gibbs. 

Counsel, C. John Boeuwkes. 

Chemist, Leroy Strasburger. 

Publicity, A. I. Judge, Charles G. Summers, Jr. 


LEAFLET LISTS BEAN DISEASES AND MEAS- 
URES FOR CONTROL 
OUR simple rules that will obviate much of the 
loss to snap beans in transit appear in a leaflet 
just issued by the United States Department of 
Agriculture as Miscellaneous Publication 16-M, “Save 
the Beans.” The rules are: 

1. Pick beans, if practicable, when the vines are 
dry. Beans packed dry are not so likely to decay as 
wet ones. Moreover, picking beans and cultivating 
fields when the beans are wet favor the spread of such 
diseases as blight and anthracnose. 


2. Sort the beans. Spread them on canvas or bur- 
lap racks, then discard all those showing blemishes or 
wounds of any kind. These blemishes are usually 
caused by decay-producing organisms which develop 
rapidly in containers. Insect-injured and broken beans 
should be removed, since they provide an opportunity 
for the entrance cf organisms which cause decay. These 
blemishes and wounds frequently originate in the field 
while the beans are still on the vine. 


3. Keep the harvested beans out of the sun and 
rain while awaiting transportation. Decay is more 
rapid when the beans are warm in the presence of abun- 
dant moisture. Wet beans in a container dry slowly, if 
at all. They are likely to get warmer rather than 
cooler. 

4. Keep the beans cool. 


The leaflet also lists six common bean diseases 
(anthracnose, bacterial blight, mosaic, powdery mil- 
dew, root rot and rust), briefly gives the chief symp- 
toms, and the available measures for control. ‘“‘Nest- 
ine’ diseases are briefly mentioned. 

The leaflet may be procured by applying to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Built and serviced by Fay & Scott. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL TRUST BUILDING. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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MARKET FOR TOMATO SAUCE AND CATSUP IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 

HERE is a very good market in the Transvaal for 
American tomato sauce and catsup, according to a 

recent letter to a member of the trade from Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul C. H. Hall, Jr., at Johannesburg. In 
almost every case the American product will have to 
compete against many other imported brands, and for 
this reason it is necessary to quote a very competitive 
price. The market for imported food products of this 
kind is limited almost entirely to the better class hotels, 
restaurants and homes. 


During the year 1926 there was imported into the 
whole of South Africa approximately 92,000 pounds of 
tomato catsup, valued at $21,647. Of this total, 59,000 
pounds came from the United States and 11,000 from 
the United Kingdom. Imports from the United States 
have been fairly consistent within the last four or five 
years. 


YOU FIGURE IT OUT 


HE corn grower, including and possibly in partic- 

ular the sweet corn grower, asked and very right- 

fully expects the Government to help him -fight 
the corn borer pest. The Government replied by de- 
voting ten million dollars of the public money to fight 
this pest during the season of 1927. And now they in- 
tend to devote $7,000,000 more to this war during 
1928, of which the corn growers are to receive 90 per 
cent. Here’s a report in the proposed bill, but what we 
want to know is: Which pays the better, corn borers 
or corn? 

“Corn Borer Bill Approved by House Committee 
(From the U. 8. Daily.) 

The House Committee on Agriculture on April 
2 voted a favorable report on the Purnell bill (H. 
R. 10377) to provide for additional appropriations 
to continue the work in controlling the spread of 
the European corn borer. 

The measure, as approved by the Committee, 
carries an authorization for $7,000,000 as against 
$10,000,000 provided in the original bill. The 
money, under the terms of the bill, will be spent in 
the following ratio: for machinery, one per cent; 
for overhead, 9 per cent; and fcr compensation to 
farmers for the work incident to the clean-up in 
the infested states, 90 per cent.” 

No corn borers, no “incidental” share in the 
$6,300,000 pot! Would it be proper to propagate and 
offer for sale good, live corn borers? Or is that in- 
dustry overcrowded now ? 


o 
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MARYLAND’S MOST MODERN CAN PLANT 
Manufacturers of: 


Packers’ Cans 


Highest Class Service. Bliss and Max Ams Closing 
Machines. Rail, State Road, and Water Shipments 


CAMBRIDGE, MD., U. S. A. 


PEAS - 


TELLS.” 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 
Breeders and Growers 


326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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‘Your Cooking Problems Solved 
by use of these appliances. 


The Kook-More Koil 
95% efficient 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 


Indiana Pulpers Pulp Pumps 

Improved Brush Finishers Enameled & Cypress Tanks 
Indiana Paddle Finishers Steam Traps 

Indiana Chili Sauce Machines Steel Stools 

Indiana No. 10 Fillers Enameled Pails 

Indiana Grading Tables Enameled Pipe 

Indiana Corn Shakers Peeling Knives 

Indiana Continuous Pumpkin Fire Pots 

Wilters Open & Closed Retorts 


COIL IN TANK 
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News Around 


April 16, 1928 


The Industry 


‘The Doings of Canners and Others in All Sections of the Country— 
A Family Chat of Every Day Doings. 


ALABAMA ’ 

Milk Condensary—Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, IIl., 
have just awarded a contract to Waddell & Laycocke, of Tusca- 
loosa, to build a milk condensary and warehouse at the corner 
of 12th avenue and 14th street, Tuscaloosa, Ala. The buildings, 
which are to cost $40,050, are to be 81x201 feet, brick, concrete 
and steel walls, one story, gypsum, tile and built-up roof, con- 
crete floors; boiler house, brick walls, concrete and_steel con- 
struction, one story, 44x62 feet. The architect was Frank Brit- 
ton, Chicago, Il. 


CALIFORNIA 

Office Location Changed—The principal place of business of 

the Pratt-Low Preserving Company is to be changed from San 

Jose, Cal., to Santa Clara, Cal., where the main cannery is lo- 
cated. 


Discontinues Handling Canned Foods—The Martin-Camm 
Company, wholesale bakers’ supplies, San Francisco, plans to 
move to a new location shortly and contemplate to quit the 
handling of canned foods, devoting greater attention to ts manu- 
facturing business. 


Open for Business—The Western States Grocery Company 
has opened for business at 1000 Brannan street, San Francisco, 
where a five-story building is occupied in its entirety. The 
management of the San Francisco house is in the hands of W. L. 
Harrison, recently receiver for the Jenny Wren stores and 
formerly one of the executives of J. H. Newbauer & Co., pioneer 
wholesale grocers. The company serves the entire Pacific Coast 
territory, with distributing depots at Portland, Seattle, Oakland, 
Fresno, Bakersfield, Salt Lake City and San Francisco. 


Decorated—Robert I. Bentley, president of the California 
Packing Corporation, and also president of the San Francisco 
Opera Association, has been decorated with the title of Crown 
Officer of Italy by the King of Italy in recognition of his ser- 
vices in furthering Italian culture in this country. Several 
years ago he was decorated Chevalier of the Crown. 


Grocers Expand—The Reid-Murdock Company, wholesale 
grocers, have taken a lease on the building at Mission and Spear 
streets, San Francisco, formerly occupied by the William Cluff 
Company, wholesale grocers, and will greatly expand their Pa- 
cific Coast interests. 


With Hunt Bros.—William A. McGinnis, for some time in 
charge of Eastern sales for Pacific Coast Canners, Inc., San 
Francisco, has joined the Hunt Brothers Packing Corporation in 
this capacity. 


Former Broker Canners’ Sales Manager—Howard B. Now- 
land, for many years with the R. E. Cotter Company, promi- 
nent canned foods brokers of San Francisco, Cal., has been made 
sales manager of the B. H. Body Company, fruit and vegetable 
canners of Oakland, Cal. The latter concern recently changed 
its name from that of the Thomas-Body Company. 


Takes Over Grocery Business—The Juilliard-Cockcroft Co., 
wholesale grocers of Watsonville, Cal., has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Coast Wholesale Grocery Company at Santa Bar- 
bara, Ventura and San Luis Obispo. 


Makes Eastern Trip—Carl Max, of the Lang & Stroh Co., 
San Francisco, is making an Eastern business trip in the inter- 
— of this house, which handles canned foods on an extensive 
scale. 


Changes Name—Effective April 4, the name of the Haiku 
Fruit and Packing Company has been changed to that of the 
Haiku Pineapple Company, Ltd. This concern operates a large 
pineapple cannery at Haiku, Island of Maui, T. H., and is headed 
by — Durney, of the Griffith-Durney Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


New Fruit Cannery—A new cannery will be built at Live 
Oak (Cal.), near the Sacramento Northern road, by George W. 


Beal, of Gridley, who plans to pack peaches and prunes from his 
ore orchards. Mr. Beal expects a crop of 150 tons of peaches 
this season. 


Metalling New Equipment—In anticipation of a record sea- 
son, Schuck & Co., 260 California street, San Francisco, are 
installing new equipment in their Niles (Cal.) plant. 

FLORIDA 


Canning Factory Remodeled—Mr. G. M. Pickens, president 
cf the Florida Citrus Corporation of Lakeland, Fla., announced 
that they will do a general remodeling of their plant both inside 
and outside, located on Main and Lincoln streets. The remodel- 
ing i? be done by day’s work and private plans; cost not 
stated. : 


Canning Plant Addition—Gentile Bros., of Palmetto, Fla., 
are making an addition to their present canning plant. It calls 
for addition and alterations to their present structure; frame 
walls, concrete floor, corrugated iron roof, one story, 100x75 
feet. Addition and alterations will cost approximately $8,000, 
exclusive of the electric wiring and plumbing, for which Gentile 
Brothers will call for bids. ™ 

INDIANA 


To Operate—The plant of the Hiatt Products Company, Con- 
verse, Ind., which was idle last season, will resume operations 
this year, canning tomatoes. 


Just Rumor—The Van Camp Packing Company will operate 
their plant at Elwood (Ind.) this year. The report that it is 
to be sold is erroneous. 

IOWA 


Leases Cannery—The J. Leroy Farmer Canning Company, 
Monticello, Iowa, has leased the plant of the Cedar Rapids Can- 
ning Company at Cedar Rapids, and will operate it along with 
their other canneries, handling corn, tomatoes and beans. 

Mr. Farmer is planning to add beets, carrots and pumpkin 
to his line this year. 


TRI-STATES 
Will Pack Tomatoes—Luke F. Smith, of Salem, N. J., is 
planning to operate his plant dn tomatoes this year. 


Ready for Operations—Charles S. Stevens & Sons, of Cedar- 
ville, N. J., will pack tomatoes, peas and lima beans at their 
New Jersey plants this year. 


To Can Limas—Joseph Brakeley, Inc., of Freehold, N. J., 
and George H. Draper, Jr., will pack lima beans jointly at Mr. 
Draper’s plants in Delaware. 


Making Improvements—W. J. Warren & Co., are making 
extensive improvements in their plant at Lewes, Del., in prepa- 
ration for the liberal output this year. 


Beans for Tomatoes—Harry Kimmey, genial postmaster, 
Westminster, will not pack tomatoes this year. He expects to 
increase his operations on stringless beans. 


_ Resumes Corn Packing—R. J. Charles, of Wye Mills, who 
discontinued packing corn, owing to over-production, is now 
putting his plant in readiness to resume operations. 


The Ten-Ton Club—Many applications for membership in 
the “Ten-Ton Club” are being received daily by the Maryland 
county agents. 


A Man’s-Size Job—Senator Withgott, the popular president 
of the Tri-State Packers’ Association, is doing three men’s work 
with great success. He is sales manager of the Talbott Packing 
and Preserving Company, he is president of the Tri-State Pack- 
ers’ Association, and in keeping the political situation smoothed 
out, he is a pronounced success. 

HAWAII 

Changes Name—The Haiku Fruit and Packing Company, 
Ltd., has changed its name to that of the Haiku Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd. This concern, owned largely by San Francisco inter- 
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USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines are now being used all 


over the world. In less than two years their fame has spread 
and leading can-makers everywhere have installed them in 
their customers’ plants. If you are not already using 


AMSCO-JUNIORS, insist on your canmaker supplying you 
with them for next season. AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Ma- | 
chines in your plant mean efficiency and economy—and you 
are free from worry about your can closing department. | 


Specify AMSCO-JUNIOR Closing Machines in your can contracts. 


THE MAX AMS MACHINE COMPANY, 101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES: CHICAGO—LONDON 


Leaders in Can Making Machinery for over a Quarter Century 
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ests, has large holdings and a modern canning plant at Haiku, 
Island of Maui. The pack for 1928 is estimated at 750,000 cases, 
and a material increase is expected for 1929, the acreage having 


been enlarged. 
MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi Cannery Anxious for Beans—Mr. Lewis Johnson, who 
operates the Johnson Packing Company, Biloxi, Miss., announced 
the middle of last month that he had contracted for 50 acres of 
land on which he was having planted snap beans for an early 
pack. He offered the Biloxi farmers seed and fertilizer with 
which to plant a crop, and he wanted to contract for 100 acres 
more, as he claimed that he had orders sufficiently large to take 
care of a large acreage. 

MISSOURI 


Will Operate This Year—The Roy Nelson Canning Com- 
pany’s plant at Ava (Mo.) will be operated this year. The 
plant was idle during 1927. 

WASHINGTON 

Contracts for Berries—The National Fruit Canning Com- 
pany, of Seattle, has closed a deal with berry growers in the 
Chehalis district to take over and handle their berry crop at the 
Chehalis cannery under a five-year contract, the business to be 
handled in a co-operative way. The announcement follows a 
series of enthusiastic meetings of berry growers, owners of 250 
acres of which are reported to have already signed up, with a 
total of 350 acres assured. 


WORLD-WIDE CONSUMPTION OF CONCEN- 
TRATED MILK 


Used as a Substitute for Fresh Milk in the U. S. and 

Europe and as a Confection or “Spread” in 

the Far East—American Production 
60 Per Cent of World 
Output. 
ONCENTRATED milk has become an important 
C international manufactured food, a trade bulle- 

tin just issued by the Commerce Department’s 
Foodstuffs Division reveals. There is hardly a single 
country, according to this bulletin, which does not con- 
sume this product in some form. 

There are many kinds of concentrated milk enter- 
ing into international trade, including condensed, full- 
cream and skimmed, sweetened and unsweetened; pow- 
dered full-cream and skimmed prepared with or with- 
out sugar; sterilized milk and cream; malted milk and 
infants’ food. 

Different countries use this concentrated milk for 
different purposes, the bulletin discloses. In the United 
States and Canada condensed and evaporated full- 
cream milk is used as a substitute for fresh milk, while 
large amounts enter into the manufacture of ice cream, 
confections and bakery products. Powdered milk is 
used mainly by manufacturers of chocolate and in 
bakeries. In the United Kingdom, the world’s largest 
consumer of imported milk, the greatest quantities 
consumed are of the sweetened skimmed variety, which 
is used as a substitute for fresh milk. In Switzerland, 
Denmark and Norway a very small amount of con- 
densed milk is consumed as food. The use of evapo- 
rated milk as a food is growing in France, Spain, Ger- 
many and other European countries that are inade- 
quately supplied with fresh milk. In the Far East con- 
densed sweetened milk is used primarily as infants’ 
food and nourishment for children and invalids. The 
natives of many of these Asiatic countries use con- 
densed milk as a confection and also as a “spread.” 
Milk was never a part of the diet of many of these 
Eastern nationalities, so educational programs have 
been inaugurated to teach the natives the use of con- 
centrated milk, and as a result they are gradually 
adopting milk as a food. Evaporated and sterilized 
milk are commonly used by the foreign white popula- 
tion in Asia in preference to the local supply of fresh 
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milk. In Australia and New Zealand concentrated 
milk is used for food. In South America it is consumed 
as a confection by the Indians, while the Spanish ele- 
ment likes a very sweet milk known as “dulce de leche.” 
All Spanish-speaking countries use condensed and evap- 
orated milk as food to some extent with the exception 
of Cuba. That country is the largest per capita user 
of condensed sweetened milk in the world. 

Total world production of concentrated milk is dif- 
ficult to determine. In 1925, according to the bulletin, 
it is estimated to have reached approximately 31% bil- 
lion pounds, of which output the United States ac- 
counted for more than 60 per cent. The Netherlands 
was the next largest producer, making about 10 per 
cent, while the United Kingdom and Canada each pro- 
duced in the neighborhood of 3 per cent. 

Before the World War the export trade of the 
United States in concentrated milk was insignificant, 
European countries being the chief suppliers of this 
product. The war brought about a marked change in 
this respect, European shipments declining, while those 
from the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand increased enormously. In 1919, which was an 
abnormal year, American concentrated milk exports 
amounted to 80 per cent of total world shipments, while 
in 1925 these had declined to gnly 20 per cent. In the 
latter year the total volume of all kinds of concentrated 
milk entering international trade was approximately 
720 million pounds, valued at $72,000,000. Of this 
amount, 519,400,000 pounds was condensed milk, 125,- 
080,000 was evaporated, and 56,200,000 was powdered. 


NOW CANNING THE SURPLUS “FRESH” VEGE- 
TABLES IN MEXICO 


CONSIDERABLE quantity of. vegetables, fruits 
A and Mexican food specialties is offered by a can- 
nery, the Compania Empacadora del Noroeste, S. 
A., recently established at Cajeme, Mexico, accord- 
ing to a report of March 19, 1928, from American 
Consul Herbert S. Bursley, at Guaymas, Mexico. Few 
of these products appear to be competitive on the local 
or the American market with American canned goods. 
So far as the local market is concerned, it may be ex- 
plained that on account of especially high duties only 
limited quantities of American canned foods are sold; 
tomato catsup of American manufacture, however, is 
sold extensively. The Mexican specialties should find 
a ready sale among Mexicans and others in Mexico and 
in the United States. 

Cajeme is the center of pea growing on the West 
Coast of Mexico, and is reasonably convenient to the 
Mayo Valley tomato area. As great quantities of peas 
and tomatoes are wasted every year through being too 
ripe or not sufficiently large for the American winter 
market (the only important present outlet for this pro- 
duction), the cannery should be able to secure a high 
protective duty on American catsups, especially, which 
as stated above are imported to a great extent. This 
accessibility to supplies is also the case with all of the 
fruit and vegetable products except pineapples. The 
cannery seems to be too distant from the sea for maxi- 
mum healthfulness of the sea foods canned, and there 
have been rumors that a sea food branch cannery 
would be established in Guaymas. This report is prob- 
ably a mistaken one, based on the efforts of several 
business men in Guaymas to raise capital for the open- 
ing of a cannery. The only canning now taking place 
in Guaymas is on a very small scale. 
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Advertising makes the 
first sale easy ~ 


Quality makes repeat 
sales sure / ; 
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Hi Ideal Viners during the past ten seasons have 


: | demonstrated their superiority under all conditions. Their 


use insures more thorough hulling, on any condition or 


variety of peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 


any other viner. The savings effected amount to several 


hundred dollars per viner each season. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


Also Manufacturers of Ensilage Distributors and Chain Adjusters 


Established 1880 Incorporated 1924 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Having decided to partially dismantle_the 
large plant formerly operated by the Aspers Fruit 
Products Company I offer for quick sale at sacrifice 
prices the following: 

1 Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler No. | Cans 

1 Ayars New Perfection Pea Filler No. 2 Cans 

2 Invincible Pea Re-cleaners 

3 Sprague Metal Pea Elevators 
Long Sprague Boot Bucket Elevator 

2 Sprague Pea Hoppers ° 

1 Sprague Pea Washer 

1 Monitor Y Style Pea Washer 

1 18’ Sprague Blancher 

1 12’ E Style Blancher 

1 Reeves Transmission Pulley 

| Huntley Variable Speed Pulley 

3 Clipper Pea Cleaners 

1 Nested Pea Grader 

1 Sprague Hand Filling Table 

1 Peerless Exhauster 

1 Lewis Bean Cutter 

2 Picking Tables 

1 No. 20 Sterling Vegetable Peeler 

1 Homemade Beet Grader 

1 Knapp labeling machine 

1 Ayars Process Clock 

6 Tag Press Regulators 

1 14” Homemade Can Conveyor 

1 No. 4 Monitor String Bean Grader 

1 Monitor Filling Table 

1 Cyclone Pulp Machine 

1 Boutell Apple Slicer 

1 Boutell Apple Quarterer 

10 Coons Semi-Apple Slicers and Corers 

1 Wooden Tank 3’ x 4’ x 14’ 

3 Monitor Midget Cherry Pitter 

| Permutit Large Capacity Water Filters 
Large Assortment of Shafting, Hangers & Pulleys 

2000 Wired Bottoms Pea Boxes 

1 Open Process Kettle 

Most of the above machinery was in operation but one 

season. Write or Telephone - - 


D. C. Aspers Aspers, Adams Co., Pa. 


TWO VACUUM PANS 
(Practically New) 
We offer two Vacuum Pans, 500 gallon capacity each, 
complete with pumps and fixtures at a bargain price. 
These pans can be seen in Baltimore. 
Write, wire or telephone for appointment. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 
Lombard & Concord Streets 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FOR SALE—1 Monitor Grader in perfect condition 
located in Maryland. 
Address Box A-1559 care of The Canning Trade 


FOR SALE—Cheap 
4500 No. 2 Box Shooks. 
19 barrels Liberty Canner’s Salt. 
Address Box A-1575 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—4 Colossus 60 inch Pea Graders. 


These have been rebuilt and guaranteed to be as good 
as new. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 
Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Used Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles of 
200 and 250 gallon capacity at attractive prices. — 
Address Box A-1574 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Invincible Green Pea Cleaner 
1 Sprague all metal Picking Table 
1 Monitor Whirlpool Washer 
All in good condition; cheap to quick buyer. 
Address Box A-1571 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—15 Carloads Machinery Bargains. 
Practically new canning machinery for all purposes, 
in stock at our Baltimore plant. Tell us what you 
want. Write for bargain list. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ine. 


Lombard & Concord Sts., Baltimore 


FOR SALE—1 Colossus Grader in good condition. 


Address Box A-1562 care of The Canning Trade. . 


FOR SALE— 
Jeffrey Peeling Table 
No. 10 Burt Labeler ; 
No. 10 Ayars Rotary Measure Tomato Filler 
Sprague-Lowe Tomato Steamers 
Sprague-Lowe Coils. 
Address Box A-1572 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—On hand for immediate shipment 2 used 
Indiana Wood Paddle Pulpers and 4 reconditioned 
Kern Lightning Finishers. Priced right. Advise 
quantity and type of machines in which you are in- 
terested. 

: Address Box A—1578 care of The Canning Trade. 


Machinery—Wanted 


WANTED—One No. 2 Max Ams Sealer. 
C. C. Weimer, 
N. Manchester, Ind. 
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For Sale—Plants 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Weare now booking orders 
for spring deliveries. Plants ready April 1st to June. 
Let us grow your plants. Shipped safely anywhere. 

Wholesale Plant Co., Waycross, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants. Book your orders with us 
now, and be sure of getteng plants when wanted. 
J. P. Councill Company, Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—Plants - Plants - Plants. We are raising 
plants for the canners. Tomato and Cabbage Plants. 
May we book you? If so, sooner the better. Our 
prices are right and plants good. 

Fairview Farms, Lumberton, Miss. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE— 
100 bushels Country Gentleman 
About 500 bushels Narrow Grain 
70 Bushels Early Crosby 
Prices and samples on request 
H. M. Crites & Co., Circleville, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Indiana Canners Association Indiana-Balti- 
- more Tomato Seed that we offer, subject to previous 
sale, at $4.00 per pound c. o. d. or cash with order. 
This is the Seed we have been so successfully growing 
and improving for many years under the supervision 
of Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, 
and has attained a wonderful reputation. Nothing is 
spared that will aid in raising the high standard of 
this seed. Indiana Canners Association, 
Kenneth N. Rider, 
Secretary, Matthews, Indiana. 


SEED FOR SALE—Refugee Wax Beans, 70 bushels. 
Northern grown, good germination. For prices and 
samples write — 

Address B-1570 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—3000 lbs. of New York State Narrow Grain 
Corn f.o.b. Mason,* Ohio. 


The Mason Canning Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—100 Bu. Burpee Stringless Green Pod 
Beans, California grown, 1927 crop, high germination, 
15¢ per pound fob Baltimore. 

W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel Air, Md. 


For Sale——Factories 


FOR SALE—Fully equipped Tomato Cannery in King 
George County, Va. Located on waterfront; 4? acres 
of land; large warehouse; a real bargain. 

Address Box A-1555 care of The Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—One line Corn Plant, complete, at Mount 
Pleasant, Del. 
Canning Plant at Aberdeen, Md., tomatoes, Tomato 
pulp and corn. 
Ice Plant at Aberdeen, Md. 
H. P. Strasbaugh, 
Aberdeen, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ideal flocation on waterfront in Anne 
Arundel County, Maryland; plant fully equipped to 
pack Stringless Beans and Tomatoes; 1% acres of land; 
excellent farming district. 

Address Box A-1554 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Plant fully equipped to pack Peas and 
Corn; Henry County, Ill. 84 acres of land; 2 large 
warehouss; 3 story factory; good farming district; a 
real opportunity. 

Address Box A-1553 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Tomato and Oyster cannery at Bushwood 
Wharf on the Potomac, in St. Mary’s County, Md. 
Abundant Oysters, Tomatoes, plenty help. No near- 
by competition. Direct shipment by water, or truck 
to Baltimore and Washington. To close out at bargain. 

Address Box A-1568 care of The Canning Trade. 


Positions—Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—FExperience: Four years Machine Apprent- 
ice, ten years as Journeyman, six years as Superintendent of 
prominent canning machinery manufacturer, six years selling 
canning machinery. Have had complete charge of building two 
canneries and their equipment. Familiar with modern equip- 
ment process. Either permanent or temporary position wanted. 

C. F. Colbert, 2905 Brighton St., Baltimore, Md. 


POSITION WANTED - Experienced Canned Food Salesman desires 
position as acting sales representative in any city for some 
large Canned Foods Packer or Distributor. 

Address Box B—1546 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—Field man with 10 years experience 
wants steady job with first class canner. Married man, 34 years 
old. Excellent references. 

Ray H. Rorttiger, Hortonsville, Wis. 


POSITION WANTED—By married man as Superintendent of a 
plant packing either Corn or Tomatoes. Can handle help, and 
install modern equipment to get best results. A-1 reference. 

Address Box B-1565 care of The Canning Trade. 


—Since 1913— Reference: National Bank of Baltimore 
CANNED FOODS BROKERS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Inc. 


200-202 E. Lombard St. at Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 
For Every Purpose 


ARABOL 
ADHESIVES 


NEW YORK: 42"°ST. 
CHICAGO: (CICERO) ILL. 
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Help Wanted 


CAN PRICES 


WANTED-—Experienced man to pack gallon catsup during coming 


season. Start work in spring. 
Address Box B-1547 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Processor and Factory Superintendent for canning 
factory in Ontario, state age, experience, references and salary 
expected. 

Address Box B-1564 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—CAN SALESMAN for SOUTHERN TERRITORY. 
Give full details of experience. 
Address Box B-1569 care of The Canning Trade. 


50 Years of Service to Canners 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
11 W. Redwood Street, Baltimore Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


( Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SOUDER MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Continuous Cookers Can Straighteners 
Coolers Filling Tables 


1928 Season Prices 


The American Can Company announces the 
following term contract prices, F.O.B. its 
factories, for Standard Sizes of Sanitary 
Cans for the Central and Eastern parts of 
the United States: 


62.21 “ “ 


American Can Co. 


Catalog on Request BRIDGETON, N. J. 


BALTIMORE CANNED FOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1927-1928 


OFFICERS 
President, Cc. Burnet Torsch. 
Vice-President, J. Newman Numsen. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall. 
Secretary, Harry Imwol 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Committee, Wm. H. Killian (Chairman), 


Benjamin Hamburger, W. E. 

Lamble, R. E. Roberts, C. J. 

Schenkel, H. Steele, J. O. 
- Langrall, C. B. Torsch. 


Arbitration Committee, J. Newman Numsen, F. Curry, 
ore Schall, Herbert C. Rob- 

Commerce Committee, H. Stevenson, J. Newman ~ 


that J. J. Aidt, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
. derson, R. H. Cooper. 


rt Ww. 
"Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North, J. N. Shriver. 
Claims Committee, Hampton Steele, Leroy Lang- 
Zoller, H. H. Ma- 
hool, F. W. Wagner, Chris 

Brokers Committ Grech 2 I ld, H Fi 
ee, mwo enry em- 
me. Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
=. i Roberts, J. A. Killian, 

Hampton. 

Agriculture Committee, Torsch, Wm. Silver, H. 
Strasbaush, N. Shriver, 
ockham. 
Hospitality Committee, Randall, 
Herman Ga: = Krebs, 
John ay chard Dorsey, 
Carl Cooling, Geo. C. Sauter, 
Robert “> Henry Doeller, 
Jr., Jas. F. Cole, E. Everett 


Gibbs. 
Publicity Committee, Arthur I. Judge, Edw. A. Kerr, 
Chas. G. Summers, Jr. 
Counsel Cc. John Beeuwkes. 
Chemist Leroy Strasburger. 


BLISS 
HIGH SPEED AUTOMATIC 
CAN MAKING MACHINERY 


Lard Pail Equipment 


We build a full line of ma- 
chinery for the .economical 
production of straight and 
tapered lard pails and will be 
pleased to furnish details on 
request. 


Builders of the 300 a minute line 


E. W. BLISS CO. 


Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Sales Offices { Philadelphia, New Haven, Rochester 


F 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. Baltimore (unless 
otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. Many canners get higher prices for their goods; some few 


may take less for a personal reason, but these prices re 
Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


{Thomas J. Meehan & Co. 


resent the general market at this date. 
*Howard E. Jones & Co 


New York prices corrected by our Special Correspondent. tIn column headed “N. Y.” indicates f. 0. b. factory 


Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS? (California) 
Balto. 
White Mammoth, No. 
Peeled, No. 214 
Large, No. 2%4 ; 
Medium, No. 2% 
Small, No. 2% 
Green Mammoth, No. 

Medium, No. 2% 

Small, No. 2% 
Tips, White, Mammoth, No. 1 sa.... 


Small, NO. 1 
Green, Mammoth, No. 1 sa............ 3.40 

BAKED BEANS#{ 

Plain, No. 1 -60 
No. 

In Sauce, 18 oz 80 
No. 2 -90 
No. 3 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 

BEANS#¢ 

Stringless, Std. Cut Green, No. 2...... 1.35 
Standard Cut Green, No. 10.......... 6.50 
Standard Whole Green, No. 
Standard Cut Wax, No. 

Standard Cut Wax, No. 

tandard Green, No. 

7 Standard White and Green, No. 2. 1.20 
Standard White and Green, No.10 7.50 

Soaked, No. 2 -85 

Red Kidney, Standard No. 2........00+ -95 
Standard No. 10 4.50 

BEETS# 

Baby, 2 1.75 

15—20, No. 3 1.45 

Cut, No. 2 1.00 

Whole, No. 10 4.25 
Sliced, No. 10 4.50 

CARROTS? 

Standard Sliced, No. 2... 1.00 

Sliced, No. 10. ; 4.00 

Standard Diced, No. 1.00 
Diced, No. 10 4.00 

CORN# 

Standard Evergreen, No. 

Standard Shoepeg, No. 1.20 
F. O. B. Co 1.15 

Extra Standard Shoepeg, No. 2.......... 1.30 
F. 0. B. Co 1.25 

Fancy Shoepeg, No. 1.50 
F. O. B. Co 1.50 

Standard Crushed, No. 1.10 
F. 0. B. Co 1.07% 

Extra Standard Crushed, No. 2........ 1.15 
F. O. B. Co 1.12% 

HOMINY# 

Standard, Split, No. 1.00 
Split No. 10 3.25 

MIXED VEGETABLES?{ 

Standard, No. 2 921% 
No. 10 4.40 

Fancy, No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.65 

OKRA AND TOMATOES 

Standard, No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.75 

PEAS; 

No. 1 Sieve, No. 2 1.50 
F. O. B. Co. 1.45 

- O. B. Co 1.25 

No. 3 Sieve, No. 2 1.15 
F. O. B. Co. 1.15 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 2 12 
F. 0. B. Co 1.12% 

No. 4 Sieve, No. 10 5.75 


E. J. Standard, No. 4 Sieve, No. 1.. .90 


E. J. Extra Std., No. 2 Sieve, No. 1. ...... " 
PUMPKIN? 


Standard, No. 3 
No. 10 
Squash, No. 8 


CANNED VEGETABLES—Continued 


Balto. 

SAUER KRAUT?# 

Standard, No. 2 -80 
No. 2% 1.00 
No. 3 1.05 
No. 10 3.25 

SPINACH? 

Standard, No. 2 1.05 
No. 1.45 
No. 10 4.25 

SUCCOTASH? 

Standard Green Corn, Green Limas 1.25 
No. 10 7.15 

Standard Green Corn, Dried Limas 1.15 

(Triple) No. 2 (with Tomatoes)........ 1.20 

SWEET POTATOES: 

Standard, No. 2 -85 
No. 2% 1.10 
No. 3 : 1.15 
No. 10 3.75 

TOMATOES? 

F. O. B. Co -80 

F. O. B. Co. 1.25 

Standard, No. 1 -55 
F. B. Co 52% 
No. -75 
F. O. B. Co. 

No. 3 1.15 
F. O. B. Co. 1.15 
No. 10 3.75 
Bz Co 3.45 

TOMATO PUREE? 

Standard No. 1, Whole Stock........ 47, 
No. 10, Whole Stock 3.25 

Standard No. 1, Trimmings................ -45 

o. 10, Tri i 3.00 


Canned Fruits 


APPLES* (F. O. B. Factory) 


Maine, No. 10 
Michigan, No. 10 
New York, No. 10 
Pennsylvania, No. 10 
Maryland, No. 8 

No. 10 


APRICOTS* (California) 


Standard, No. 24% 
Choice, No. 2% 
Fancy, No. 2% 


BLACKBERRIES* 
Standard, No. 2 
No. 3 


No. 10 
No. 2 Preserved 
No. 2, in Syrup 


BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine, No. 2 
No. 10 


CHERRIES* 


Standard, Red, Water, No. 2 

White Syrup, No. 2............ 
Extra Preserved, No. 2 
Red Pitted, No. 10 
California Standard 2%s 

Choice, No. 2% 


Fancy, No. 2 eS 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard, No. 2 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 

PEACHES* 

California Standard, No. 2%4, Y. C. 1.90 

Extra Sliced Yellow, No. 1. 1.10 

Extra Standard White, No. 3.......... 1.75 


Seconds, White, No. 3 
Standard Yellow, No. 2 

Yellow, No. 3 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 3............ 


N. Y. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 


Balto. N.Y. 

Seconds, Yellow, No. 3 1.35 1.45 
Selected Yellow, No. 3... 
Phew, Unpelled, 1.10 1.20 
Unpelled, No. 10 3.25 ata 


Peeled, No. 10. 


PEARS* 

Standards, No. 2, in water................ -90 1.05 
No. 1.80 1.45 

Seconds, No. 8, in 
No. 3, in Syrup. “1.65 1.75 

Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup... 1.10 1.20 
No. 3 1.70 1.80 

California Bartletts, Standard, ....... 2.15 

hoice 2.85 
Standard, No. 10 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama, Sliced, Extra, No. 2........0.... 
Grated, Extra, No. 
Sliced, Extra Standard, No. 2........ 
Grated, Extra Standard, No. 2.0... 

Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%.......... 2.40 2.45 
Sliced, Standard, No. 


Sliced, Extra, No. 2 


ev. 16... 
Crushed, Extra, No. 10. 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black, Water, No. 2. 
Red, Water, No. 2 
Black, Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Syrup, No. 2 
Red, Water, No. 10 
STRAWBERRIES} 
Preserved, No. 1 
Preserved, No. 2 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2... 
Standard, Water, No. 10 


FRUITS FOR SALAD* 


Fancy, No. 2% 4.25 3.80 
No. 10s 14.75 138.75 
e 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
10 oz. 1.00 1.10 
15 oz. 1.40 1.50 
17 oz. 1.50 1.55 
12 oz. Out 1.65 
Standard, No. 2, Factory, 18 o2z........ 1.45 1.60 
LOBSTER* 
Flats, 1-Ib. cases, 4 
4.40 
OYSTERS* 
Standards, 4 oz. 1.40 1.45 
5 oz. 1.50 1.55 
8 oz. 2.70 2.80 
10 oz. 3.10 
SALMON* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No. 1u......cccsccccseeese 3.50 3.25 
lat, No. 1 
Flat, No. % 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 1.95 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1 4.75 
Flat, No. % 2.65 
Chums, Tall 1.85 
Medium Red, Tall 2.50 
SHRIMP* 
1.70 
Wet, No. 1, Large. 1.85 1.75 
SARDINES (Domestic), per case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1927 pack 
M Oil, Decorated 
% Tomato, Carton Gut ax 
California, 34, $16.00 
TUNA FISH (California), per case 
White, 4s 
White, %s 
White, 1s 


Striped, %s 
Striped, 1s 
Yellow, 
Yellow, 1s 


N. Y. 90 
$3.65 1.10 
73.50 1.20 
73.50 

1.60 

5.25 

73.50 

-00 

-00 1.30 

-60 -95 
-85 1.20 
1.30 
85 
00 4.25 
.60 
-00 Eastern Pie, Water, No. 4.00 
i 
1.40 2.00 — 
1.00 
j 1.25 
-60 
1.00 3.65 
-55 
4.75 3.40 
5.00 
1.10 
4.50 
1.05 
4. 
1:30 
1.35 
6.75 
| 1.16 
1.10 2.40 
= 
5.10 
13.50 14.00 
3.20 
1.20 
5.75 
1.90 
6.25 2.05 
-95 1.20 : 
-95 1.50 
1.90 
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At Your Service 


Hoopeston Plant 


Buffalo Plant 


EASTERN SHORE 
CANNERS: 


Another New and Latest improved Sani- 
tary Can Line is now being installed in our 
Plant, all for your Protection and Satis- 
factory Service when Cans are needed. 


We furnish ‘““CAMERON”’ Closing Ma- 
chines, also Bliss and Ams. 


EASTERN SHORE CAN CO., 
Hurlock, Maryland 


Hayward Plant 


Complete Equipment for 
Canners 


In these plants we build complete lines of 
guaranteed machinery for preparing and 
canning all fruits and vegetables in tin, 
glass and other containers—machines and 
equipment for all canning operations. 


Three modern factories located at con- 
venient shipping points enable us to serve 
the canning industry promptly and well. 


Send for Catalog 


Write today for General Catalog A—the 
Cyclopedia of Dependable Canning Ma- 
chinery. It is free. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS CORPORATION 


' 308 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


If It’s Used In a Cannery, Sprague-Sells It 


YOUR 


Is To Place Your 
Fire Insurance 


With | 
CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


at 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 
and Receive 

QUALITY INSURANCE PROTECTION 

SAFETY - SAVING - SERVICE 


LANSING B. WARNER Inc. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 


April 16, 1928 
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BALTIMORE, APRIL 16, 1928 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Misunderstanding of the Recent Spot Holdings Reports 
Causes Trouble in the Market—Tomatoes 
Decline—Corn Wavers—Peas Quiet. 
Weather Holding Back 
Preparations. 


ISUNDERSTANDING—It is becoming evident 

that there is a great amount of misunderstand- 

ing existent regarding the recently announced 
spot holdings, and the error is being used against the 
market, causing reductions in prices. which are not war- 
ranted. In the first place, many market operators are 
using the figures as given as representing today’s con- 
ditions. This is a complete error.. The figures covered 
the condition of spot stocks on Deuember 31st, 1927, 
four months ago. In the matter of tomatoes, for in- 
stance, if you take November Ist as the final finish of 
tomato canning everywhere, and it did not finish in 
California until well into December, it means that with- 
drawals against the 1927 packs covered but two 
months, November and December. But set the figure 
back to October 1st, and it means only three months 
since the finish of packing. And, what is more to the 
point, since the totaling of these figures there have 
been three and a half full months’ heavy consumption, 
or reductions from the total figures as given. The date 
upon which the figures were compiled was clearly 
stated, and there is ne reason for this misunderstand- 
ing. 

A second bad mistake was called attention to in 
our editorial of April 2nd, a few days after the spot 
holdings were announced. If you did not read that ex- 
planation, go back to our issue of April 2nd and read 
it carefully, because it has been commended highly as a 
clear exposition of the exact situation by the foremost 
canners and men in position to know. We cannot repeat 
it here, but again referring to tomatoes, so that you 
may have an idea as to the seriousness of the mistake 
therein called attention to, note that a quick summary 
of the figures in explanation of them made it look as 
if on December 31st there were 300,000 cases more to- 
matoes on hand than the total pack of tomatoes for 
1927. The mistake came from deducting the 1927 


pack, all reduced to No. 3 size (13,137,042 cases) from 
the spot holdings, which, however, were counted in all 
sizes, and not reduced to 3s (13,438,031 cases). These 
holdings, however, should have been deducted from the 
figures of the pack as of all sizes, which were 18,870,- 
894 cases; in other words, deducting like figures from 
like figures as to sizes of the packs and holdings. When 
this is done it is seen that on December 31st there were 
actually 5,432,863 cases less tomatoes on hand than 
had been packed in 1927. In other words, not only had 
all the reported great holdings of canned tomatoes 
from other years been consumed by the end of last 
year, but we had eaten into the 1927 pack to almost 
one-third of its total. The figures are reliable and cor- 
rect, complete, and they show an astounding consump- 
tion of tomatoes. For it must be remembered that not 
only were all the home-canned tomatoes absorbed, but 
nearly if not three million cases of imported tomatoes 
of all sizes had also been used, as indicated by the spot 
holdings. 

Therefore, instead of canned tomatoes being shown 
in a weak condition by the figures, they were actually 
in remarkably strong position, stronger than anyone 
ever dreamed they were. To have presented the wrong 
picture to the distributors or buyers is an injustice, 
and the error should be corrected atyonce. Because 
someone is going to pay dearly for this misinforma- 
tion—in the sudden advance of tomato prices. 

As an evidence of this, the spot holdings, in can- 
ners’ and distributors’ hands, on December 31st, in the 
Tri-States, showed a total of 3,291,247 cases of alli 
sizes. At the Tri-State meeting this week (Thursday 
and Friday) the spot holdings as reported by 198 pack- 
ers showed 1,287,316 cases. This is not 100 per cent of 
the canner holdings in the Tri-States, but nevertheless 
shows approximately 2,000,000 cases have been distrib- 
uted since the Government’s report of December 31st. 

The 1927 tomato pack in the Tri-States, all sizes, 
was 7,037,528 cases. By the end of the year, you see, 
more than half of the pack had not only left the can- 
ners’ hands, but had also left the distributors’ hands— 
3,746,281 cases. When was the tomato situation ever 
so strong? Undoubtedly other sections would show a 
similar cleaning-up of spot tomatoes, and the Missouri- 
Arkansas section are sounding a warning that. sharp 
advances in tomato prices are more than likely. 

. The market in the Tri-State section has been ad- 
versely affected by this false understanding of the real 
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tomato situation, and prices on No. 2’s, for instance, 
have gone off to 7214c. You will note that prices on 
our market page are marked down.. It is the buyers’ 
opportunity, and if they do not take advantage of it 
they may be sorry. 

Canned corn is also easier this week, but just a 
trifle. And this is possibly due to the same cause as 
with tomatoes. Stocks of corn are cleaning up well 
and there is every reason to believe that they will be 
all gone, or at least to a negligible amount, by corn 
canning time. As a rule the holders of corn are firm 
in their prices. 

There is a rather general complaint that buying is 
slow and that it seems impossible to arouse interest in 
spots or futures. As regards the latter, the distribu- 
tors seem to be convinced that the canners will over- 
do packing in 1928, and they figure that they can 
afford to wait and pick up what goods they need at the 
bargain prices which they think will prevail. All 
friends of the canning industry are warning the can- 
ners against increasing acreages, but apparently with- 
out result. 

Spring weather, which bid fair to open up in 
earnest last week, changed its mind, and we had a visi- 
tation of cold, rain, snow and sleet this week, which 
set crops back. Planting is almost a month later than 
last season, which, however, was unusually early in all 
sections. Western Maryland is only now seeding peas, 
whereas they were through by March 16th last year. 
As the week closes the weather promises to become 
more normal, and preparation of the ground, making 
of seed beds, etc., will go forward rapidly. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Volume of Business Improves—Jobbers Believe Packs 
Will Be Heavy—Tomatoes Continue in the 
Doldrums—Corn Quiet—Buying Peas. 

Some Buying of California 
Fruits—Pineapple Strong. 

New York, April 12, 1928. 


MPROVING—Volume of trading in spot canned 
foods has shown some improvement during the 
week, but distributors are still inclined to hold 

down their purchases to moderate quantities for 
prompt deliveries. Futures are usurping the spotlight 
in most lines, with many jobbers still lacking a definite 
policy in this direction. It appears probable, however, 
that the canners will again be left “holding the bag’ 
during the coming season. Notwithstanding reports 
from various quarters of the canning industry indicat- 
ing that production will be kept under control this sea- 
son, there is a well-defined feeling among distributors 
that the reverse will be the case, and that there will be 
a plentiful supply of canned foods available in spot 
markets throughout the season, and that requirements 
can be filled as they arise. Of course, there has been a 
small amount of packed-to-order business in cases 
where private label distributors have covered their 
early-season wants, but there has been little inclination 
shown to cover in a large way. 


Tomatoes—Are still in the doldrums. Current 


going prices for spots are 55c for 1s, 75c for 2s, $1.15 
for 3s, and $3.50 to $3.75 on 10s, all at canneries, with 
2s reported shaded in some instances. It is only fair 
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to state, however, that the shading is generally on 
goods not up to standard on quality or condition of con- 
tainers. Futures are dull at 4714 to 50c for 1s, 75c for 
2s, $1.15 for 3s, and $3.50 for 10s, at canneries. All of 
the foregoing prices on southern packs. Western spot 
standards have weakened, and are offered at 85c on 2s, 
and $1.30 for 3s. Futures are quoted at 85c for 2s, 
$1.30 for 3s, and $4.00 for 10s, with buying slack. 

Corn—Quiet buying of standard corn is reported, 
with the southern market holding at $1.10 for spots 
and 90c for futures. Western standards are available 
down to $1 per dozen, cannery, for prompt delivery, 
with futures weakening. Business on future western 
corn is reported to have been written at 8714c, with 
buyers looking for an 85c market. Fancy corn prices 
remain steady on both spots and futures, with trading 
on both of small volume. 

Peas—Chain store buyers have been in the market 
for peas in some volume over the past week. While the 
general market is $1.15 per dozen, at canneries, a 
good amount of business has been put through at 2!4c 
under this figure, it is reported. Extra standards are 
getting a better play, and the market tone is somewhat 
stronger. A little inquiry for futures has been wit- 
nessed, but the amount of firm business placed has been 
negligible. 

Eastern Berries—There‘has been a fair inquiry for 
New York and Michigan berries, new pack, and canners 
have booked a fair amount of business. Several of the 
packers have already withdrawn offerings, having 
booked sufficient business at their opening price level 
to take care of their anticipated pack. New red sour 
pitted cherries have also sold heavily. 

California Fruits—Some buying of low-grade 
peaches for Coast shipment has developed over the 
past week, but the market has shown no appreciable 
strength. Packers are talking a future market over 
the present price basis, but this has not induced dis- 
tributors to broaden their buying operations to any ex- 
tent. Apricots are attracting a little more interest on 
reports of rain damage to the growing crop. Pears are 
firm, with unsold stocks well held. Other fruits are 
about steady. There has been little additional buying 
of futures. 

Salmon—There has been a better inquiry for 
salmon from the retail trade during the week. The 
close of the Lenten season has left the trade with de- 
pleted stocks, and retailers are taking in additional - 
supplies to fill their spring and summer wants. Pinks 
are extremely strong, both on spot and on the Coast. 
Reds, however, are still weak, and are subject to shad- 
ing. Fancy Columbia River salmon is well held, and is 
in moderate demand. 

Tuna—There has been more buying interest shown 
over the week, due to lower prices quoted by packers, 
and the guaranteeing of quotations against decline in 
some cases. Jobbers are ordering forward tuna in a 
better way for spring and summer trade. Spot stocks 
are not large, but appear adequate for the current 
needs of the trade. 

Sardines—The situation remains without change. 
Stocks are low, but so, too, is the demand. Prices are 
rather firm on Maine packs, but buyers are seeking 
concessions when coming into the market for Cali- 
fornia fish. 

Hotel Trade—This is the time of the year when 
hotels and summer resorts come into the market for 
their season’s needs, and the movement to this class of 
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trade has gotten under way earlier than usual this 
season. No. 10 in particular are wanted by these buy- 
ers, and a good movement on vegetables and fruits is 
anticipated, with considerable buying of this character 
already done. 

Stringless Beans—The market for spots is largely 
a nominal affair, owing to current scarcity of stock, but 
there is more inquiry in evidence for futures, this being 
one of the few items which has come in for much of a 
demand for later delivery. 

Pineapple Strong—A strong market for Hawiian 
pineapple prevails on spot, and there is a good demand 
reported for both sliced and crushed. A little inquiry 
is in evidence for stocks for shipment from the Coast, 
but buyers are running up against a stiff market. Ha- 
waiian packers are closely sold up, and in some in- 
stances are endeavoring to buy stocks from competing 
canners to complete deliveries. 

Northwestern Fruits—Oregon and Washington 
canners have received some future business at their 
opening prices, recently announced, but real volume 
trading as yet is conspicuous by its absence. The sta- 
. tistical position of the market is good, with carry-over 
stocks largely a thing of the past. 


CHICAGO MARKET 
Special Trade.” 


Market for Canned Foods Has Been Rather Quiet the 
Past Week—Retail Grocers Did Not Co-op- 
erate With Canned Foods Advertis- 
ing—News Items of Interest 
to the Trade. 

Chicago, April 12, 1928. 


ENERAL—tThe market for canned foods, espe- 
t. cially in the heavy staple vegetables, has been 

rather quiet for the past week, and the brokers 
report no very large transactions. The wholesale gro- 
cers say that they have had a very unusual demand for 
higher grade canned foods in vegetables and fruit, es- 
pecially, and that their stocks are considerably depleted 
as compared with a month ago. 

They state that the sale of the higher and better 
qualities of canned foods has been larger than usual, 
and they attribute this to the six weeks’ advertising 
done by the Quality Campaign Committee. The city 
retail trade in part, however, does not speak so encour- 
agingly of the Quality Canned Foods Campaign, and 
say that they have sold more largely of staple or cheap 
goods than they have of quality goods. 

In Chicago this is attributed largely to the fact 
that many of the independent retail grocers this year, 
as in previous years, did not cordially and enthusiasti- 
red co-operate with the canned foods quality adver- 

ising. 

A few of them did not use literature or the posters 
and I understand that they did not do so because they 
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felt that the chain stores were hooked up more closely 
with the movement than the independent retail grocers. 
On the other hand, salesmen who call on the retail 
trade state that their observation is that the co-opera- 
tion of the chain stores was small and perfunctory in 
the city of Chicago, and that, although they put up the 
posters, that they continued to push and promote the 
sale of the cheaper qualities of goods, three cans for 
25c and 10c a can being the fixed prices with which 
they displayed canned foods. 


In this information I am talking solely for the sit- 
uation in Chicago, and not for places outside of Chicago, 
where, I understand, the co-operation has been excel- 
lent and more thorough. The average retail grocer in 
the city of Chicago is a hard individual to control, and 
he is hard to please; he is truly independent, and does 
not follow the leadership of wholesale houses to any 
extent, but is influenced to an important extent by the 
attitude of his local association, and unless it is enthu- 
siastic in the support of any undertaking, the member- 
ship, consisting of independent retail grocers, does not 
boil or bubble over with the promotion of conditions in 
response to the desires and solicitations of the whole- 
sale trade. 


I have just had a conversation over the telephone 
with Mr. Weaver, Secretary of the Retail Butchers and 
Grocers Association of Chicago. 

I asked him what his impressions were in relation 
to the co-operation of the independent retail grocers in 
the canned foods quality campaign, which is just ended. 

He said that his observations led him to state that 
there was excellent co-operation on the part of the live, 
wide-awake independent retail grocers of Chicago, and 
that they all worked hard to sell quality goods, and 
that all of them that he had conferred with were well 
satisfied with the results. He said that there were 
many small retail grocery stores in Chicago, that were 
not wide-awake, and which never co-operated with any- 
thing or anybody, and that as nothing could be ex- 
pected from them, he had not conferred with them as 
to the results which they had secured, if any. 

I understand, however, that in the suburbs of Chi- 
cago, where the independent retail grocers are less af- 
fected by the chain store competition, and where they 
are more friendly and more co-operative with the 
wholesale grocers of Chicago, that the sales of quality 
canned foods during the campaign were good. 

This analysis is written with no desire to depre- 
ciate the success of the Quality Canned Foods Cam- 
paign, but to give the actual facts as they are reported 
to me by men who are daily calling on the retail and 
the wholesale trade. 

Canned Corn—tThis article is to be quoted as quiet. 
No. 2 standard corn can be bought f. o. b. canneries in 
the Middle West at $1 per dozen, and this price, so it is 
said by some of the brokers, can be shaded a little, 
probably 214c per dozen, now and then, when an anx- 
ious seller can be found. 


Sebastian Messcher, Pres. 
Albert B. Rye, Associate 
E. W. Freedman, Associate 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


MESSCHER 


BROKERAGE COMPANY 


CITY STATE BANK BUILDING—128 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO. PHONE A aii 4713 
WE MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS AT LOW CO 


Reliable ane 


—" 


S..Messcher no longer 
connected with any 
other organization 
carrying his name. 


CANNED FOODS 
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Extra standard canned corn, No. 2 size, is held at 
$1.10 f. 0. b. canneries. The demand is limited and the 
purchases are small, no large blocks being reported as 
sold during the past week. 


Canned Tomatoes—Canned tomatoes are the ~ 


weakest of the three great staple vegetables, as Eas- 
ern prices and Arkansas prices and ex-warehouee prices 
on consignment stock, Chicago, still continue at about 
85c, either ex-warehouse or on track Chicago, for No. 2 
size standard quality. 


Indiana canners are accepting offers for No. 3 
standard tomatoes at $1.1714 cannery, so we are told, 
which would make the cost about $1.30 delivered in 
Chicago on the average. Indiana No. 2 standard toma- 
toes are being sold at 85c canneries, equivalent to 90c 
delivered Chicago; extra standard quality are 5c a 
dozen more. 


Canned Peas—Peas are about the same as several 
weeks previously, with just a little more pressure to 
sell on account of the prospects of competition with the 
early vegetabes from the South. 


The demand for canned peas is confined largely to 
small lots, ex-warehouse, Chicago, or for local shipment 
from the canneries in less than carload lots. I have 
heard of no large transactions in canned peas during 
the past week. 


News Items—I have a letter from a good friend, 
an Ohio broker, who states that I said in my article in 
The Trade of last week that new 1928 pack of Indiana 
peas would probably arrive on the market in May, 
1928, and that he had been packing peas in Indiana for 
many years and never had delivered any before the first 
of July. 


He must have had charge of a slow-moving plant 
if that was the case, because Wisconsin frequently, 
when the season is a little early, ships peas in June, and 
when I said that Indiana would probably deliver some 
peas of 1928 pack, meaning toward the last of May, an 
Indiana packer who specializes in peas was sitting by 
my side when I wrote down the prediction. He, of 
course, said that this could be done provided the weath- 
er was favorable during the first half of May to the 
growth and canning of peas. It is not always the case 
that Indiana makes an early delivery of canned peas, 
but in favorable seasons that state has made, espe- 
cially from the southern portion, some deliveries of 
new canned peas during the last half of May, so I am 
informed. 


It is not a matter of a great deal of importance, 
however, as the production of peas in Indiana is rather 
limited, and her early deliveries not likely to affect the 
market greatly. 

I note that the tables of the date of canning out- 
put, which are average, give peas as from May 20 to 
June 15 in Ohio, and June 1 to August 10 in Wisconsin, 
and June 18 to July 5 in Indiana. May be my critic is 
right. It depends largely on the season. 


ASSOCIATION MEETING DATES 


April 16-17—Western Canners, at Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


April 20—Penna. Canners at Hotel Yorktown, York, 
Pa., 10.30 A. M. 


May 3-4—Indiana Canners at Claypool Hall, Indianap- 
olis. 
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THE GULF STATES MARKET 


By BAYOU 
Special Correspondent of ‘‘The Canning Trade’ 


Matters of Interest to the Oyster Canners—Shrimp 
Season About to Open—The Prevailing Prices 
on Canned Oysters and Shrimp—Sweet 
Potatoes Quiet — String 
Beans Attractive. 


LABAMA OYSTER CANNERS HANDICAPPED 
A —The oyster canning factories in Bayou La 
Batre, Ala., and Dauphin Island, Ala., up to last 
week have not been able to run over half time, because 
they complain that they can’t get the labor to catch 
the oysters, and, as there have been no shrimp to pack, 
the oyster shuckers, who are also shrimp packers, have 
only had work for about three days in the week since 
the oyster canning season opened nearly four months 
ago. The main support of these two little towns are 
the sea food factories, of which there are four in Bayou 
La Batre and one in Dauphin Island, therefore when 
the factories are idle it casts a gloom on the villages, 
because the daily bread of the fishermen, oyster shuck- 
ers and shrimp packers is cut off. 

The laws of Alabama do not allow the dredging of 
oysters, but they have to be fished or caught by hand 
tongs, which is a very laborious and back-straining op- 
eration for any human being, hence the industry is 
badly handicapped for want of proper dredging laws, 
which would have kept the oyster shuckers at work 
practically every day this season, and it is holding back 
the development of one of Alabama’s greatest re- 
sources. 

The shallow reefs have been worked regularly this 
fall and winter and oysters are scarce there; moreover, 
the high winds in the Bay at this time of the year. 
makes it very difficult for the fishermen to catch oys- 
ters with tongs, and they lose a great deal of time 
waiting for favorable weather, which would not be the 
case if they dredged the oysters with boats, because 
the dredges could work almost every day, as dredging 
can be done in practically any kind of weather. 

Also, if dredging was allowed, the boats could go 
out to the deep water reefs, where the oysters are plen- 
tiful and of much larger size. 

As it is, these deep water reefs are virtually de- 
serted, because it takes 16 and 18 foot rakes or tongs 
to fish these oysters by hand, and the men can only 
work there under the most favorable weather condi- 
tions. The water is so deep and the work so awful 
hard that the hand tongers can only work a few hours 
each day, even when the weather permits, so it is very 
unprofitable to the hand tongers, as it takes too long 
to get a load. Under the circumstances, big growths 
of oysters accumulate in these deep reefs, which even- 


tually die on account of their crowded condition and go 
to waste. 


Each year the labor engaged in oyster hand tong- 
ing seems to get less, due to the hardship and the un- 
improved methods used. Other industries have im- 
proved their methods and are now using labor and time 
saving devices, yet the oyster industry of Alabama, 
through the lack of proper legislation, has been com- 
pelled to stick to antiquated methods which are obso- 
lete in every progressive state in the Union producing 
oysters, and which every year is demoralizing the in- 
dustry here. To vote or work against a well-regulated 
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oyster dredging law is by far more harmful to the 
proper development of the resources of the State of Al- 
abama than to vote or work against a law allowing the 
farmers of Alabama the use of tractors and the dairy- 
men the use of milking machines, which are both labor 
and time savers, and they do away with so much of the 
slavery and drudgery of the farm life. A great num- 
ber of the farm and dairy labor objected to the use of 
these improvements, and a good many of them still 
knock and object to the improvements, but the only 
real reason that they have is that they save labor and 
they are afraid that it will decrease the demand for 
their services, whereas on the contrary these improve- 
ments have developed the agricultural industry to 
where it has not lessened the demand for labor, but if 
anything increased it. 


Today there are very few of the younger genera- 
tion engaged in catching oysters, but as they get of 
age they turn from their fathers’ occupation and go to 
others that don’t require such hardships and hard 
work, because they know that oyster tonging by hand 
is hard work in the superlative degree. 


The Conservation Department of Alabama an- 
nounced through their oyster inspector, Mr. Emory 
Akridge that the State will plant no less than 30,000 
barrels of oysters this May on the state reefs, but they 
have been blessed in that the State law allows them to 
use dredges in certain restricted areas for the purpose 
of planting oysters, otherwise they would hardly un- 
dertake it, because it would be too expensive and too 
slow to employ hand tongers, besides this class of labor 
is so scarce now that it is doubtful if they could get 
the oysters planted in the time designated by the state 
for planting, which is from April 1 to July 1. Private 
individuals and firms are allowed to plant oysters from 
March 15 to June 1, but the law does not allow them 
the use of dredges even for planting like the Conserva- 
tion Department is allowed. This being the case, the 
Bonsecour oyster planters, who are on the eastern 
shore of Mobile Bay, are experiencing great difficulty 
in getting labor to plant their oysters this year, hence 
the cultivation of oysters by private individuals ap- 
pears to be on the decline each year, and planting would 
doubtless be stimulated if the dredging law could go 
into effect. There is no question that climatic condi- 
tions and the temperature of the Gulf and the waters in 
Mobile Bay are ideal for the cultivation of oysters, and 
this is shown by the fact that the Conservation De- 
partment of Alabama planted 50,000 barrels of oysters 
on the Western Reefs of Mobile Bay three years ago, 
and some of the best oysters that came to market for 
the raw trade last year and this year were from the 
beds planted by the Conservation Department. 


At the last session of the Alabama Legislature a 
dredging bill was introduced and passed by the House 
and the Senate on the last day in session allowing 
dredging in certain restricted areas of Mobile Bay, but 
Governor Graves did not sign the bill, and therefore it 
failed to become a law. It is understood that the Gov- 
ernor did not sign the bill because it was made a part 
of a huge conservation bill, taking in game, reserva- 
tions, etc., which the Governor felt gave too much 
power to the Conservation Department and carried 
many features that were difficult and too expensive to 
put in operation. 


Let us hope that the next Legislature will give the 
industry relief. 
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It is predicted that the oyster pack in Alabama 
this year will be less than last year, but as the packing 
season will not close until May 1, the final figures will 
not be available until May 10. The prevailing prices at 
present are as follows: 


4-ounce oysters, $1.25 per dozen; 5-ounce oysters, 
$1.35 per dozen; 8-ounce oysters, $2.50 per dozen; 10- 
ounce oysters, $2.75 per dozen, f. o. b. factory. 


It is expected that as soon as the final figures of 
the oyster pack along the gulf coast are known early in 
May that prices will advance at least 10c per dozen on 
4 and 5 ounce sizes and 20c per dozen on 8 and 10 ounce 
sizes, because it is estimated that the 1928 oyster pack 
in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana will be at least 
30c short of the pack produced in 1927, therefore oys- 
ters at the prevailing prices seem to be a good buy. 


Shrimp—tThere has been practically no shrimp 
packed in Alabama in the last three months, because 
they have been very scarce. The few caught have been 
small and the raw shippers took nearly all that was 
brought to market. The weather was so bad in March 
that there were not enough shrimp caught to supply 
the local raw demand. 


The shrimp trawlers are all getting their equip- 
ment ready for the spring run of shrimp, which the 
factories will welcome, as the oyster season so far was 
unprofitable to them, due to the lack of raw material. 
The following are the prevailing prices at present: 


No. 1 medium shrimp, $1.45 per dozen; No. 1 fancy 
shrimp, $1.65 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. 


Stringless Beans—The canners here are very much 
gratified to note that green stringless beans are holding 
a rather unique position at the present time in canned 
foods circles. The spot market is about bare of beans 
and available stocks are being held at $1.35 to $1.40 
for No. 2 standard cuts. Due to the above conditions 
an unusual attention is being given to the spring pack 


of cut stringless beans in Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. 


Dorgan McPhillips Packing Corporation, of Mobile, 
Ala., who are probably the largest producers of string- 
less beans in this section, operate their own vegetable 
canneries in all the three states, and as they have con- 
tracts for large acreage they announce that they will 
be in position to make shipments of stringless beans in 
all regular size tins during the months of May and 
June. No spot available from them. The prevailing 
prices for May and June shipments are as follows: 


No. 2 ex. standard cut stringless beans. $1.10 per 
dozen; No. 214 ex. standard cut stringless beans, $1.35 
per dozen; No. 10 ex. standard cut stringless beans, 
$5.50 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. ; 


Turnip Greens—The spring pack of turnip greens 
is on the way, and the Dorgan McPhillips Packing Cor- 
poration, Mobile, Ala., who are one of the few factories 
in this section canning turnip greens, are offering tur- 
nip greens for prompt shipment at the following prices, 
f. o. b. cannery: 

No. 2 turnip greens, $1.10 dozen; No. 214 turnip 
greens, $1.35 per dozen; 10 oz. turnip greens, $5.50 per 
dozen. 

Sweet Potatoes—There is a small stock of sweet 
potatoes on hand, and poor demand. Southern yams 
quoted at $1 per dozen for No. 214, f. 0. b. factory, is a 
good indication of how fast they are moving at present. 
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THE OZARK MARKET 


By OZARKO 
Special Correspondent Canning Trade.” 


Some Fruit May Have Been Killed—Seed Beds De- 
layed—Acreage of Tomatoes as Large as Last 
Year—Increase in Bean Acreage. 

Most Canners Sold Out of 
Spot Tomatoes. 

Springfield, Mo., April 12, 1928. 


EATHER—Since our last report we have had 

W excessive heavy rainfall throughout the Ozarks. 
This has been followed by a big drop in the 
temperature, which has continued for several days, 
registering as low as 24 degrees. Reliable reports 
state that peaches, plums, pears and some varieties of 
early apples have probably all been killed. It is 
thought, also, that some early varieties of strawberries 
may be affected. The weather report today indicates 
“rising temperature,” which will certainly be welcome. 

Seed Beds—Last week was the time when tomato 
growers generally throughout the Ozarks sowed their 
first tomato seed beds. The weather prevailing, how- 
ever, has delayed this somewhat. All tomato plants 
are usually grown in our district in open field beds. It 
is the usual custom of growers to make three separate 
sowings a week or ten days apart, in order to be sure 
to have an abundant supply of tomato plants. It some- 
times occurs that the plants in the early seed bed are 
killed by frost. In such cases the plants in the later- 
sowed seed beds give the tomato growers an ample sup- 
ply of plants. It has been found from past experience 
that the tomato plants grown in open field beds are 
more hardy, and bring about better results than plants 
grown under glass. 

Tomato Acreage—Relying upon the reports that 
have reached us from the Arkansas-Ozarks there is 
every indication that the tomato acreage in that State 
will be about as large as last year. We are confident 
the tomato acreage in Missouri will not exceed 75 per 
cent as compared with the acreage of last year, and it 
may prove to be even less. 

Bean Acreage—-There will likely be a slight in- 
crease in the green bean acreage in both Missouri and 
Arkansas. This increase in acreage, however, is abso- 
lutely necessary in order to supply the demand for the 
canned product. 

Spinach—There will be some increase in the spin- 
ach acreage for the spring pack. This has been found 
necessary, as the canners in the Ozarks who have here- 
tofore packed spinach have not found it possible io 
pack sufficient canned spinach to meet the demands of 
the trade. 

Greens—There will be some increase in the pack 
of both mustard greens and turnip greens. These are 
proving popular canned food products in the district 
where sales have been previously made. This demand, 
however, comes largely from the Southern States. 

Spot Tomatoes—At the close of each week’s busi- 
ness there is a material reduction in canners’ holdings 
of spot tomatoes. The majority of packers in the Ozark 
packing district are now sold out, and it seems doubt- 
ful about canners’ present holdings of spot tomatoes 
being sufficient to meet the demands that will come 
from the trade. Some canners are not anxious sellers, 
and they still believe that somewhat higher prices will 
prevail on spot tomatoes—probably during the months 
of May and June. 
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Spot Sales—While the demand for spot tomatoes 
cannot be said to be active, at the same time a good 
many cars have been sold since our last report. It is 


_ now very difficult to handle orders for mixed cars con- 


taining two or more sizes. Canners’ principal hold- 
ings of spot tomatoes are in No. 2 cans, although there 
are a few straight cars of 3s standards still unsold. 
Spot No. 21% standards are practically sold out clean. 
There is probably not more than two or three straight 
cars of spot 10s standards. No. 1 standard, 10 ounce, 
about all gone—just a few canners in Arkansas are in 
position to furnish limited quantity of this size for 
shipment in cars with No. 2 standards. 

Spot Prices—No. 1 standard 10 ounce, where ob- 
tainable, are now held firm at 55c, and probably can- 
not be bought for less. Spots in No. 1 tall 15-ounce 
cans or No. 303 cans, are not now obtainable in the 
district. No. 2 standards of good quality, dependable 
packs, cannot be bought for less than 75c. Now and 
then a single car of No. 2 tomatoes is sold for 7214, 
but it is generally brought about by the quality of the 
pack being somewhat irregular on account of the ends 
of the cans being more or less touched with rust, and 
it would not be possible to clean them up and put them 
in first-class condition. If any No. 214 standards are 
obtainable at all, the lowest price would be $1.10. One 
or two canners who havé limited holdings of this size 
are asking $1.1214 to $1.15. No. 3 standards of good, 
dependable packs, can be bought at $1.15 to $1.20 fac- 
tory points. Canners are holding their prices firm, 
and will not consider selling for less. There are a few 
cars of No. 3 sub-standards or seconds, which we be- 
lieve might be bought for $1.10. The few cars of No. 
10 standards are held firm at $3.75 factory points. 

Future Tomatoes—Canners here and there are of- 
fering some future tomatoes, but in no large blocks, on 
a range of prices: 1s standards, 10-ounce, 4714¢ io 
50c; No. 3 standards, 75c to 77!4c; No. 303 cans, 70c; 
No. 214 standards, $1.00, $1.05, $1.10; No. 3 stand- 
ards, to order only, $1.20; No. 10 standards, $3.50 io 
$3.75. There is a disposition on the part of carload 
buyers to try to put through orders for future toma- 
toes at prices lower than the minimum prices we have 
mentioned. However, canners generally are holding 
firm at the prices they have set for their future offer- 
ings. We are told by our longest experienced and most 
dependable tomato packers that a loss may be sus- 
tained on sales of futures at the minimum prices 
quoted, and that class of canners are not at all anxious 
to book future business. 

New Factories—A few new canning factories are 
being promoted at several points in Eastern Oklahoma 
and the State of Arkansas, but in localities that have 
not had any canning factories, whatever, in the past. 
Just what success will be made by these new factories 
will depend largely upon market price conditions and 
the successful growing of fruits and vegetables for 
canning purposes in the districts where these new fac- 
tories are being promoted. To say the least, it appears 
to be an adventure of more or less uncertainty. 

Idle Factories—A larger number of canning fac- 
tories will stand idle during the coming canning sea- 
son than was the case last year or in any previous year. 
One among the oldest canning factory plants in South- 
west Missouri, which was not in operation in 1926 or 
1927, will stand idle again this year. The owners of 
this factory state that they prefer to lose the interest 
on their investment in their canning plant rather than 


operate same and sustain a loss in marketing of their 
finished goods. 
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Canners’ Meetings—Canners are holding meetings 
each week in four different districts of the Ozarks. 
There are two districts in Missouri and the same num- 
ber in Arkansas. The canners of each district, work- 
ing in conjunction with the banks of their district, 
have planned to form a corporation in each district. 
This work has not yet been entirely completed. The 
main purpose of the corporation will be to secure ware- 
houses for storage, to acquire or sell and trade in 
canned foods packed in the district, and to assist the 
canners in borrowing money, and the bankers in mak- 
ing loans, and the establishing of a bureau of informa- 
tion for its stockholders, furnishing statistics and at- 
tend generally to such matters that would be of impor- 
tance to the canners and bankers of each district. An- 
other important feature will be to regulate the acreage 
according to the probable demands, and prevent, if 
possible, any over-production. No explanation should 
be necessary to anyone familiar with the canning busi- 
ness as to why the banks are vitally interested. 

Warning—Advance in the prices of tomatoes is 
likely to take place at any time, and without warning. 
When the “lightning does strike the tomato market,” it 
will probably catch a good many jobbers practically 


without a supply of tomatoes, for buyers generally 


continue to take on canned tomatoes only in a “nig- 
gardly” way—just a single carlot in a purchase. It is 
unreasonable to expect the prices on any staple food 


product to remain below the cost of production in- 
definitely. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


Splendid Growing Weather—Rains. More Beneficial 
Than Harmful—Asparagus Prices Ready. 
Demand for Fruits Keeps Up—Not 
Accepting New Business 
on Spinach. 

San Francisco, April 12, 1928. 

ROPS—Splendid growing weather is again being 

experienced in California, following a state-wide 

storm which brought floods in its wake in some 
sections, with some damage to crops. Flood waters 
came largely as the result of the melting of snow in 
the high Sierra and subsided almost as quickly as they 
came, with losses rather lighter than the early esti- 
mates. The storm proved of immense value, on the 
whole, relieving a serious situation and bringing the 
precipitation for the season almost to normal in some 
places. It came to an end with cooler weather and 
snows in the high mountains, insuring a fair water sup- 
ply for the summer months. The damage from high 
water was confined largely to such field crops as spin- 
ach, but this crop was doubtless benefited much more 
than it was injured. The rain, coming just at the blos- 
soming period, did considerable damage to apricots, and 
the output of this fruit will be materially reduced from 
the early estimates based on bearing acreage. Here 
and there some frost damage has been reported to de- 
ciduous fruits, but so far this has been almost too lim- 
ited to be considered. 

Asparagus—Opening prices on California canned 
asparagus have not been named at this writing, but 
these will be forthcoming within a few days. They 
have been withheld to a late date in order that spot 
holdings might be cleaned up as closely as possible, and 
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in order that packers might be able to gauge crop con- 
ditions accurately before committing themselves. It is 
believed that all danger from flood is past and an output 
about the same as last year is in prospect. Canneries 
are in full operation, and with weather conditions ideal 
for this crop should soon be working to capacity. Lead- 
ing canners report that they have booked considerable 
business on a s. a. p. basis, but expect to be called upon 
to carry a large part of the pack for the trade, as in 
recent years. 

; Fruits—The demand for California canned fruits 
is keeping up in good shape, and stocks are being with- 
tled down steadily, suggesting that by the time new 
pack goods are available there will be no heavy surplus 
on any line. The damage to the apricot crop by rain 
has served to stiffen prices on this fruit and to speed up 
business quite noticeably, but it is still possible to pick 
up lots of some grades at less than last year’s opening 
prices. Peaches are moving off splendidly, with prices 
at about the same range as for several weeks. Pears 
are in very light supply, as far as first hands are con- 
cerned, and a close clean-up is in sight. The same is 
true in regard to cherries, with both California and 
Northwest packers about sold up. 

Spinach—Packers of spinach are not anxious to 
book further business until the size of the pack is more 
accurately known. Packing is now at its height, and it 
will be but a short time until the output can be esti- 
mated quite closely. Should the pack prove below early 
estimates, it is quite possible that another advance in 
price will be made. 

Salmon—The canned salmon market has not been 
especially active of late, although considerable business 
has been done on pinks at $1.85. San Francisco pack- 
ers seem to have about disposed of this grade, but are 
still offering red salmon. Most stocks of the latter are 
held at $3.25, at which price but a limited amount of 
business can be booked. 

Peach Conference—A meeting of fruit growers, 
canners and bankers was held in the San Francisco 
offices of Governor C. C. Young on the afternoon of 
April 5, when crop and marketing problems in connec- 
tion with the peach canning industry were gone into 
quite thoroughly. The conference was a closed one, as 
tthe Governor felt it best to discuss the situation in 
private, as there were conflicting opinions to be recon- 
ciled, and that to discuss them openly might cause em- 
barrassment. At the close of the conference Governor 
Young appeared before a general gathering of inter- 
ested growers and canners and outlined its accomplish- 
ments. ‘We have had a very illuminating discussion,” 
he said, “and we all feel that the future appears very 
satisfactory for all of the interests in question. The 
problem is a big one, for indications are that the crop 
will be large. It has been decided that I shall appoint 
two committees, one of survey, consisting of six mem- 
bers, and one of conference, consisting of nine mem- 
bers. The first will consist of two growers, two pack- 
ers and Dr. G. H. Hecke and B. H. Critchfield, of the 
Department of Agriculture. This committee will be 
supplemented by sub-committees of growers represent- 
ing the various localities. The conference group is to 
consist of two growers, two packers, two bankers, two 
state officials, and representative distributors. The 
survey committee will keep in close touch with the crop 
situation and factors closely allied to it, while the con- 
ference committee will keep in touch with the survey 
committee and with market conditions.” 
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CANNED FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 
( Continued from page Io ) 


A third factor, and one which must always be reckoned 


with, is the attitude which the banks may take on the problem. | 


And here, for the third time, we have an abnormal condition. 
Banks last year in many cases held down the operations of their 
canner accounts, and were instrumental in helping the market 
to attain whatever degree of stability it has reached. Some of 
these institutions realize, in the light of later developments, 
that they held down their packer clients too closely. 

The ruling fear, at this time, seems to be that many of the 
canners who operated on a “safe-and-sane” basis last season, 
may throw overboard some of their caution this year and en- 
deavor to hasten the rehabilitation of their fortunes through 
larger production. And, unfortunately, this fear seems to be 
well grounded. AWE? 

Canners for years have been endeavoring to get their dis- 
tributors in a frame of mind where the latter would be willing 
to carry part of the burden of packing operations by placing a 
fair amount of future business. Distributors have conceded 
that this was a good plan—from the industry’s standpoint— 
but it seems that many of the jobbers are much more interested 
in their own welfare than that of the industry, and are per- 
fectly willing to endorse any idea that makes for the good of 
all, providing that some of their competitors carry out the plans 
suggested. } 

There have been numerous consolidations in the canning 
industry over the past year, and it would not be straying far 
afield to state that the financial position of the industry, as a 
whole, is much better than for several years past. Cost account- 
ing is finding its way into the industry in a larger way and 
business methods are being brought more up-to-date. Many 
of the old methods of doing business are being cast aside for the 
substitution of more modern and efficient methods of operation. 
Just how far this modernization of the industry has progressed 
will have a vital bearing upon the canned foods situation this 

ear. 
2 Packers have learned that there is profit in volume—when 
the goods can be sold. Every month the pack is carried, how- 
ever, cuts into that profit, whether the canner or the distributor 
carries the stocks. The distributors have been quicker to sense 
this situation, hence the birth and steady growth of “hand-to- 


mouth” buying. The canner is forced to carry the load, and so- 


far has not been able to devise any system of getting around 
this. 

Wholesale grocers and other canned foods distributors, from 
present indications, apparently plan to let the canner carry the 
burden again this year, with as little outside support as pos- 
sible. 

This situation is generally sensed by the packers, and it is 
now a question as to just how willing the latter are to fall in 
with these plans. Upon the answer to this question depends the 
future of the market, and distributors are cudgelling their 
brains vainly for some answer. 


The Chain Store Menace—Wholesale grocers throughout 
the country have shown considerable interest in the recent bulle- 
tin of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, intimating 
rather broadly that with the “Big Five” Chicago meat packers 
out of the way, the grocery trade of the country could now 
turn its attention to some of the larger chain grocers, notably 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, which was charac- 


terized as another potential monopolist of the food trade of 
America. 


It has not been a secret in food trade circles that some of 
the larger interests among chain store grocers were able to get 
an “edge” over their comptitors on most of their purchases, and 
that the secret of the success of the chains could in many cases 
be traced to the preferential prices and terms accorded them 
by the manufacturers. 


The brokers of the country, if we remember rightly, a year 
or so ago were talking about gathering data regarding alleged 
unfair trade practices on the part of the chain stores for pre- 
sentation to the Federal Trade Commission. 

The National Wholesale Grocers’ Association last year pro- 
posed to the Federal Trade Commission that it call a trade 
practice submittal to take up the various problems confronting 
food distributors with a view to determining just what prac- 
tices were fair and which were unfair. 

During all of this agitation the chains have stood pat, and 
it is quite evident that they do not fear talk. 

They do, however, fear action, as is indicated by the evident 
agitation on the part of the chain store grocers’ association over 
the tendency toward the introduction of anti-chain store legis- 
lation in various States. Legislation of this type has been 
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fought vigorously by chain store interests, generally success- 
fully, with the exception of Virginia. It is to be expected that 
the chains will be just as vigorous in defending any of their 
trade practices that may be questioned in the event that the 
other classes of grocery distributors carry the matter to the 
point of invoking the Federal Trade Commission or any other 
Governmental body. : 

With these thoughts in mind, wholesale grocers are greatly 
interested in the forthcoming convention of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association in Cincinnati later in the month. 

Wholesale grocers, naturally, have no particular love for 
the chains, although in most cases the latter were fathered by 
the wholesale grocers at various times in their careers. The 
jobbers would like nothing better than to see the wings of the 
bigger chains clipped, but see no way of bringing this about. 
So hopeless, indeed, have the wholesale grocers of the country 
become on this score, that as many of them as could possibly 
do so have either gone into the chain store business themselves 
or have remoldeled their own businesses, applying as many of 
the successful chain store principles as possible. This has even 
extended to the buying operations of both wholesale and retail 
grocers, who have banded together in many cases in an effort 
to control sufficient buying power to demand of the grocery 
manufacturers of the country the same terms and conditions 
granted the larger chain store interests. 

If the American’s convention develops anything definite 
which will aid the wholesale grocery trade of the country in 
getting upon a more competitive footing with the chains, the 
following of that association will be greatly strengthened. . 

Chain Store Sales Gain—Heavy sales are reported by chain 
store grocers for March, as well as for the first quarter of 
the year. 

The David Pender Grocery Company reports for March 
sales amounting to $1,238,260, against $1,039,032 for March, 
1927, an increase of 20 per cent. Sales for the first three months 
of 1928 amounted to $3,318,895, as compared with $2,861,763 in 
the corresponding quarter last year, an increase of 16 per cent. 

The Sanitary Grocery Company reports for March sales of 
$2,010,751, as compared with $1,395,677 during the same month 
last year, an increase of 44.07 per cent. Sales for the first 
quarter of the year were $5,431,560, as compared with $3,980,958 
in ~ corresponding quarter of 1927, an increase of 36.43 per 
cent. 

National Tea Company sales for March totaled $7,702,731, 
as compared with $4,777,487 in March, 1927. Sales for the first 
three months of 1928 were $20,044,400, as compared with 
$18,753,842 in the first quarter of 1927. The month’s increase 
was 61.3 per cent, and that for the quarter 45.7 per cent. 

Safeway Stores sales for March aggregated $8,620,631, as 
compared with $5,740,013 in March of 1927, a gain of 50 per 
cent. Sales for the first three months of the year were 
$22,699,377, as contrasted with $15,712,204 in the first three 
months of 1927, an increase of 44 per cent. 


INVITATION TO THE MEETING PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION 
New Freedom, Pa., April 10, 1928. 
To all Pennsylvania Canners: 

The meeting of the Pennsylvania Canners Associ- 
ation at Hotel Yorktown, York, Pa., at 10.30 A. M., 
Friday, April 20, should be one of the most interest- 
ing meetings we have ever had, and I hope every 
Pennsylvania canner, whether a member of this Asso- 
ciation or not, can attend this meeting. We will be 
very glad to see you. If you are not a member, the 
only expense will be the cost of the lunch, $1.25. 

At this meeting the purchasing agent of one of the 
largest buyers of canned foods in the United States will 
make a talk that should be very interesting. Mr. J. M. 
Flinchbaugh, our vice-president, will make a talk that 
every canner should hear. Mr. T. E. Dye, of Urbanna, 
Ohio, has some information to give the canners that is 
very interesting and valuable. 

Our regular meeting should end about 8.30 P. M., 
and then all canners will be asked to remain so as to 
discuss privately some matters of interest. 

- I honestly believe that every Pennsylvania canner 
should be a member of this Association, and we would 
welcome you as a member if not already with us. 


CHAS. G. SUMMERS, Jr., President. 
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“We excel Our Labels 
in‘Desifns are the Thghes est Standard 
of Artistic erit for Commercial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your a Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, 


fF 2 


A GREATER CUTTING CAPACITY 


Are you interested in String Bean Cutting? 
In greater quantity? 


The No. 2 MONITOR String Bean Cutter, 
with athird greater capacity than our original 
size, No. 1, is now available. Its a winner—fills 
a long felt want and is selling freely. 


We except nothing—there is no other String 
Bean CUTTER made that will check against the 
MONITOR in any way. Not ’maybe’ but just 
that. 


Better investigate. 


Canadian Plant HUNTLEY MF G. CO. A. & Balto, Ma 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. Ltd San Francisco Cal 


Tliscnburs, Cot. P. O. Drawer 25 BROCTON, N. Y. Brown Boggs Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Cannon Supply Company 
(Formerly at SILVER CREEK, N. Y.) Salt Lake City, Utah 
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KNAPP 
LABELERS 
and BOXERS 


For over 30 years 
the standard ma- 
chines of the Can- 
ning Industry. 


Chicago 

Baltimore 

San Francisco 

Salt Lake City 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


FRED H.KNAPP CORPORATION 


LABELING ard BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 
RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Advantages of = bu. ham- 
pers over field crates : 


—Hampers nest when empty crates 
won't. 

—Fruits and vegetables carry better 
in hampers. 


— Hampers speed up field work. 


SWING’S 5s HAMPERS 
ARE BEST QUALITY. 

Give usa chance to prove 
our claims. 


Send us an inquiry. 


SWING BROTHERS 


RIDGELY, MD. 


WAREHOUSING 


Field and Metropolitan warehousing, the first 
merging into the latter if desired. 


FINANCING 
Loans arranged thro’ affiliated organization at lowest 
rates consistant with collateral available. 


SERVICE 


General information, available thro’ wide 
spread contacts with producers and consum- 
ers, a service we offer to clients. 


GUARDIAN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor. 


Relax your mind—and your body. Yeu’ll be better mentally, 
physically—and financially 


Send in YOUR contribution 


All are welcome. 2 


THE BETTER TOOL 
Murphy (before a jewelry store)—Casey, how’d 
you like to have your pick here? 


Casey—I’d rather have my shovel.—Buen Humor 
(Madrid). 


STILL NOT SATISFIED 
“Man wants but little here below,” and that being 


generally what he gets, where’s the kick ?—Boston 
Transcript. 


DOUBLE-EDGED 
Patient (gaspingly)—I seem a little better, Doc- 
tor, but I’m still short of breath. 


Doctor—Have patience and we'll stop that.—An- 
swers (London). 


~ 


CENSORED 

A woman was entering a movie theater when she 
was stopped by an usher. 

“Excuse me, madam,” he said, “but you can’t take 
your dog inside.” 

“How absurd!” protested the woman. “What harm 
—_ the pictures do to a tiny dog like this?”—Path- 

nder. 


NO THEORY 

A pacifistic gentleman stopped to try to settle a 
juvenile row. 

“My boy,” he said to one of the combatants, ‘“‘do 
you know what the Good Book says about fighting?” 

“Aw!” snorted the youth, “fightin’ ain’t one of 
them things you kin’ get out of a book, mister.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


THE TRUTH IN CHURCH 


‘Mother, the minister asked me why you weren’t © 


at church this morning.” 

“What did you tell him, dear?” 

“T said you were keepin’ all your good clothes nice 
and clean to go to the seashore.”—Boston Transcript. 


THE TRUTH AT ANY COST 
Boy—No, mister, I don’t want to sell this trout. 
Fisherman—Just let me measure him, so I can say 


truthfully how big the trout was that got away from 
me.—Kansas City Star. 


SAVE THE SHIP 
Marjorie (to young man recently introduced)— 
You’re a musician, aren’t you? Well, come with us on 
our canoeing trip tomorrow and bring your instrument. 
Young Man—Thanks, but I’m warning you—I 
play the pipe organ.—Boston Transcript. 


ALL ABOARD 
“How was the scenery on your trip?” 


“Well, it ran to smoking tobacco and tooth paste, 
mostly.”—Capper’s Weekly. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


ADHESIVES, PASTES AND GUMS. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
ADJUSTER, for Chain Devices. 
Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Mach. 


BASKETS, Picking. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
BEAN SNIPPER. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, mM. 
BEET MACHINERY. ‘ 
N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Baskets, Wire, Scalding, Picking, etc. See Can- 
nery Supplies. 
BELTS, Carrier, Rubber, Wire, etc. -” 
., La Porte, Ind. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
BOARD, Corrugated Wrapping. 
i a r Co., Nort ergen, N. J. 
BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Blowers, Pressure. See Pumps. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES, Steam. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 7 
BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


All published by The Canning Trade, Baltimore. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

How to Buy and Seil Canned Foods. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 

The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle ral Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Cases, Wood. See Boxes, Crates. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers Mchy. 
BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Boxes, Corrugated Paper. See Cor. Paper Prod. 
BOXES, Lug, Field, Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
BOXING MACHINES. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 
BROKERS. 


Howard E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 
Thomas J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Sales Co., Cambridge, Md. 


Buckets and Pails, Fiber. See Corr. Paper 
Products. 

Buckets and Pails, Metal. See Enameled Buckets. 

Buckets, Wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, Oil, Gas, Gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, Machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Mchy. 
CANNERS, Fruits and Vegetables, etc. 

California Packing Corp., San Francisco. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max., New York City. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUNDS. 

Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

CAN WASHING MACHINES. 

Hansen Cang. Machy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Eastern Shore Can Co., Hurlock, Md. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Phillips Can Co., Cambridge, Md. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Can Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Capping Steels, Soldering. See Cannery Sup. 


CARRIERS AND CONVEYORS, Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work: 
see Pulp Mchy; for bottling: see Bot. Mchy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for Elevating, Conveying. See Conveyors. 
Checks, Employers’ Time. See Stencils. 
Chutes, Gravity, Spiral. See Carriers. 


CIDER AND VINEGAR MAKERS SUPPLIES. 

CLEANERS AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. : 

CLEANING AND GRADING MACBY., Fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, Bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, Can. See Can Washers. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
CLOSING MACHINES, Open Top Cans. 
Ams. Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Coils, Copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Machinery. 

CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS, Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. : 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Machy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cookers, Retort. See Kettles, Process. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

COPPER COILS, for Tanks. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chieago. 


Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 


CORKING MACHINES. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co.. Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 


the Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

United Company, Baltimore. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. See Corn Cooke: 
Filers. 


CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS (Boxes 
Bottle Wrappers, etc.). 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. uo 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, O. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Reg. Devices. 


CRANES AND CARRYING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


Cutters, Corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, Kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 


Cutters, String Bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 


‘American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 


Dies, Can. See Can Makers’ Mchy. 
Double Seaming Machines. See Closing Mach 
DRYERS, Drying Machinery. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Employers’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
F. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enamel-Lined Kettles. See Tanks. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for Food (not hermetic- 
ally sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, Boxes, Boxboards, etc. 
Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, N. J. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling Machines, Bottles. .See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
#yars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Ince., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Filling Machine, Syrup. See Syruping Mach. 

FINANCING AND WAREHOUSING. 
Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

FINISHING MACHINES, Catsup, etc. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Friction Top Cans. See Cans, Tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Clean. & Grad. Mchy., Fruit. 
Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


FRUIT PITTERS AND SEEDERS. 
. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
See Cider Makers’ Machinery. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
lin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Robins Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells rp., jicago. 

"“Goneratera, Electric. See Motors. 
GLASS BOTTLES, Tumblers, etc. 
GLASS-LINED TANKS. 

N. Y. 

icago. 

See Power Plant Equipment. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Clean. and Grad. Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Machines. See Cranes. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
INSURANCE, Canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, Copper. 
JACKETED PANS, Steam. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

KETTLES, Copper, Plain or Jacketed. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., icago. 

"Kettles, Enameled. See Tanks, Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES, Process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

KETTLES, Vacuum. 

Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT CUTTERS. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
KRAUT MACHINERY. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Co., Cedarburg, Wis. 
LABELING MACHINES. 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Fred H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

LABEL MANUFACTURERS. 

H. Gamse & Bro., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 

National Color Printing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 

Stecher Litho Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

U. S. Printing and Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 
LIMA BEAN RUBBERS. 

The Scott Viner Co., Columbus, O. 

Markers, Can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marmalades, Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
MILK CONDENSING AND CANNING MCHY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. -J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 

Molasses Filling Machine. See Filling Mach. 
OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mch. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, Tubs, etc., Fibre. See Fibre Conts. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
PARING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, CANNERS’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

F. H. Knapp Co., Ridgewood, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 

PEA AND BEAN SEED. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Md. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis.. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PEA HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEA VINE FEEDERS. 
Ckisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Can. Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wazon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Machinery. 
Power Presses. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Machinery. See Power 
Plant Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sleysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, Process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Canry. Sup. 
SALT DISTRIBUTING MACHINE. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleanser. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) Cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, Tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robiris & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Sealing Machines, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, Cans. See Closing Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, III. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, Corn. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp. 
Huntley Mfg. Co 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sorters, Pea. See Cleaning and Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Machines, 
Belt Drives, etc.). 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 


SYRUPING MACHINES. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Tables, Picking. See Pea Canners’ Machinery. 
STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 


Steam Retorts. See Kettles, Process. 


STENCILS, Marking Pots and Brushes, Brass 


Checks, Rubber and Steel Type, Burning 
Brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkemp Co., Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Burton Cook & Co., Rome, N. Y. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. ; 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Glass Lined, Steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TANKS, Wooden. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TELEPHONE, TELEGRAPH, Quick Service. 
Amer. Telephone and Telegraph Co.—Everywhere. 
Testers, Can. See Can Makers’ Machinery. 
THERMOMETERS, GAUGES, etc. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
TIN PLATE 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh. 
The Mellingriffith Co., Cardiff, So. Wales. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. rp., Cedarburg, W. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. - > 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
VACUUM PANS, Equipment. 
Pfaudler Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed Ree. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Frank Hamachek Co., Kawaunee, Wis. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 
Washers, Bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
WRAPPERS, Corrugated Bottle. 

Gibraltar Corrug. Paper Co., North Bergen, M. J. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky. Ohio. 
WASHERS, Can and Jar. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 

Ayars Mach. Co., Salem, N. J. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

S. O. Randall’s Son, Baltimore, Md. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 

Tanks, Wood. 

Wrappers, Paper. See Corrug. Paper Products. 
Wrapping Machines, Can. See Labeling Mach. 
WYANDOTTE, Sanitary Cleaner. 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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CHICAGO 


SLAYSMAN DUPLEX TRIMMER 


SLITTER 


Trims the sheet absolutely true, 
and drops it onto the feed bed 
of the Slitter where it is cut into 
the desired sizes—2’s 3’s 10’s 
etc. 


THE TWO OPERATIONS ae 
—TRIMMING and SLIT- 
TING—IN ONE. 


Speed 60 to 90 sheets per min- 
ute, depending upon the operat- 
or. Saveslabor, handling, time, 
and floor space. 


Built on rigid base to stand strain. 
Guaranteed. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 801 E. Pratt St., BALTIMORE,. MD. 
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MAKES BETTER CE WANES BETTER-CANS CS CONTINENTAL MANES BETTER CN COMPANY MAKES ER 


Maintaining Service Canners 
that is of inestimable value 
in producing 
Quality Foods 
Attractively Packed 


COAST TO COAST 


JOSE-LOSANGELES © SERVICE @> 


Symbol of Quality and Service 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


INC. 


COMPANY: MANES BETTER CANS FACTOMES FROM CAST-TO COAST: NEV-YORK-SYRACUSE JERSEY CITY PASSAIC BALTIMORE ROANOKE CANONSBURG: CNCINNATT| DETROIT CHICAGO-ST LOULS-SHN FRANCISCO-SEATILE SAN 
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